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When you vacation in this 


STATE of WASHINGTON 


you'll wish 
you could stay 
on forever } 








The sunlit play lands of. Puget Sound invite you 







This is just a few hours from the big coast cities 


Take your pick of 172 of the pret- 
tiest islands you ever saw rise out 
of blue sea... wander through 
woods grown a thousand years tall 
... see the biggest job man ever 
tackled, Grand Coulee Dam...ride 
up, up, up towards the glacier crown 
of Mount Rainier! Treat yourself 
to grand fun, new thrills...out here 
in Washington State! 


, am HAVE FUN HERE... it’s a new 
kind of country! Refreshing as the 
salt breezes that blow here from the 
other side of the Pacific. 


You'll see with your own eyes the 
land Drake first described. The trail 
Lewis and Clark blazed for pioneers to 
follow. You’ll visit vivid reminders of 
the days of “54-40 or fight!” See where 
thousands swarmed to embark 


You’ll know that silent moment... 
when first you see Mount Rainier. 
Above blue lakes and snow lilies you’ll 
ride the sunlit trails of Mount Baker. 
You'll swim, boat and relax among 
the bright islands of Puget Sound. 
Play on the Olympic Peninsula among 
trees giant-grown before there was 
an “America.” All this yow’ll do... 
and more... 


And you'll go north across the Cana- 
dian border .. . to visit beautiful Vic- 
toria, exciting Vancouver, the lordly 
Canadian Rockies. South, too, beckons 
the whole romantic Pacific Coast 
playland... 


Find out how surprisingly little it 
will cost you to explore Washington 
State, the vacationist’s Last Frontier. 
Where to go, how to get there, what 
you do and see is all in a free new 
book. Just send the coupon. 





for Alaska in those golden days 
Of "86... 


You'll wander through rolling 
green hills, breathing the fra- 
grance of rose and rhododendron. 
Swim in lakes of crystal. 


WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION 


170 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


Please send me without charge: (1) State of Washing- 
ton book completely covering vacation opportunities 
(and costs). (2) Special literature on regions checked: 
Mt. Baker........ ; Grand Coulee Dam........ ; Olympic Pen- 
insula and Pacific Beaches........ ; Mt. Rainier........ ; Puget 


Sound and San Juan Islands......... 


You'll visit the painted desert 








... find trees of opal stone...see Name 

Dry Falls—once the equal of 40 Agaress . 

Niagaras ... stand before the 

miracle of Grand Coulee Dam. City State 
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VACATIONS 








Peaceful 
PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Here’s a region big enough and varied enough 
to be all things to all men. You can practice 
your rope work on the “‘chimneys’’ of a score 
of rugged peaks. . . loaf while you cruise the 
magic waters of Puget Sound .. . ski down 
from snowy upper slopesto meadowscarpeted 
With Alpine flowers . . . swim on sunlit Pacific 
Ocean beaches... fish every type of water 
. .. dance in wilderness chalets. 


Go on the electrified OLYMPIAN 
If you're planning a vacation get our free 
descriptive booklets. They'll give you adefinite 
idea how economically you can see Yellow- 
stone, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympic 
Peninsula and British Columbia. They tell 
about dude ranches, also steamer trips to 
Alaska. Low summer fares apply on The 
OLYMPIAN, electrified for 656 miles over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. 
Travel .ndependently or with congenial com- 
panions on the all-expense plan. 


Write today for PACIFIC NORTHWEST booklet. 


L. M. Jones, Passenger Traffic Manage: 
Room 728, Union Station, Chicago, IIl. 


Tec MILWAUKEE 
ROAD THE OLYMPIAN 


THE HIAWATHA 
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» FOREWORD 


To the Travel Issue 


F YOU'RE an Old Faithful Scholas- 
tic fan, you have learned to expect, 
about this time of year, a Travel Num- 
ber that takes you on a magic carpet 
to a thousand exciting corners of this 
rolling globe. It’s full of text, pictures, 
and advertising that tell you where, 
how, and what to see, hear, and do, 
when you have the Wanderlust this 
summer. There are many people who 
think that travel is not for them, be- 
cause it’s an expensive luxury. But we 
wonder if they’ve really investigated 
the subject lately. In these days of uni- 
versal locomotion, you’d be surprised 
how cheaply and how comfortably a 
person can get from A to B on a map 


where latitude and longitude have 
shrunk till they look like a picket 
fence. 


Travel, as we never get tired of re- 
minding you, is more than trains, ships, 
hotels, and guidebooks. We pity the 
poor fellow who comes back from a 
round-the-world cruise with nothing 
but snapshots of himself climbing the 
Pyramids or posing in front of the 
Grand Canyon. He has never learned 
that his five sense are the avenues 
through which a whole world of en- 
joyment and appreciation comes home 
to his mind. We can’t all talk Swedish 
or Arabic. But there is not one of us 
who can’t get on friendly terms with 
the people he meets in a long ramble 
in strange places. Scenic wonders and 
ancient buildings are only the setting 
in which the human drama has been 
played for ten thousand years. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


In accordance with long - estab- 
lished custom, Scholastic will not be 
published during Easter week, when 
many schools are not in session ow- 
ing to their spring vacation. 

The next issue, therefore, will be 
dated April 23, and will contain nu- 
merous features of special interest, 
including articles on tennis, good 
driving, alcohol, the relief problem, 
and a play. 

Watch for the April 23 Scholastic. 
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Hard to believe? Even world- wint 
travelers are due for a sur- book 
prise when they discover that The | 
Alaska’s smooth, scenic ocean e 
“E lanes are actually sea-filled anos 
mountain canyons! a bri, 
Surprising, too, are the low nut t 
costs and short time necessary for a Pay 
a vacation in Alaska, the land of the for t 
extraordinary! Rail and all-inclusive 
steamer fares are amazingly low, and shelt 
the wide range of cruises and cruise- of hi 
tours will fit any vacation time-budget. is ar 
Soon, board a modern, completely grun 
air-conditioned train to follow scenic ; 
routes to Seattle in the Evergreen war 
Playground. There your one-class Tr 
steamer turns her bow northward to They 
thread Alaska’s mountain-sheltered days 
seas, to carry you to gateways to the both 
Interior, where thrills await you in 
Matanuska Valley, Mount McKinley felt | 
National Park, and the Klondike. what 
Compare Alaska as a vacationland! knoc 
Here is the most extravagant and in- mong 
credible of lands where, beneath the over. 
Midnight Sun, flowers bloom beside 
roaring glaciers, where the streets of and t 
modern towns whisper of the past aroul 
when Russians ruled and sourdoughs kitch 
stampeded for gold, where fantastic Char) 
totem poles stand as mute reminders H 
of mystic Indian legends. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska literature and 
Good-Natured Alaska Map, latter free to 
teachers only, mail coupon to The Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 839, Pier Two, 
Seattle; and see any of these rail lines: 


NORTH WESTERN LINE THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
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love for travel, or who acquire 
it before it is too late, are 
among the happiest mortals on earth. 
The born traveler is one who runs 
away exploring at the age of two, is 
found enjoying the world from the 
firehouse entrance, and is carried 
home screaming protests. This ad- 
yenturer manages somehow to begin 
his reali globe-trotting at an early 
age. When it is a choice between 
travel in a cloth coat or staying at 
home in fur, he travels and if it’s 
buying an automobile or having a 
trip abroad, he walks! 

The individual who is converted 
to travel (my own case, for I was 
practically shanghaied for my first 
Atlantic crossing) is, like the re- 
ligious convert, the more zealous. 
Nothing pleases him better that a 
winter evening with maps and guide- 
books, planning his next journey. 
The first sweet days of May give him 
anostalgic longing for Heidelberg on 
abright morning, or the horse-chest- 
nut trees of the Champs-Elysées and 
a Parisian crowd enjoying spring, or 
for the sight of a hawthorn hedge 
sheltering English lambs. Seeing one 
of his friends off on an ocean liner 
is an acute pain that makes him 
grumpy in the office for days after- 
ward. 

Travel lovers have existed always. 
They are the people who, even in the 
days when roaming the world was 
both precarious and uncomfortable, 
felt the urge to see and to know 
what lay behond the horizon. They 
knocked at nightfall at the gates of 
monasteries, after the day’s jogging 
over rough roads and through forests, 
and told and heard news of the world 
around the fire in castle halls or inn 
kitchens. We have only to-read 
Charles Read’s The Cloister and the 
Hearth, or Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, or 
that delightful reconstruction, Life 
on a Medieval Barony, by William 
Stearns Davis, to feel the romance 
as well as the danger of travel in 
what may almost be thought of as 
pre-travel days. Indeed, it required 
heroism to take the road in those 
times. 

Twentieth century travel is merely 
amatter of choosing between a be- 
wilderment of riches, lavishly dis- 
played, made convenient, tempting 
and easy. It is possible to travel with- 
out language, without maps, almost 
without luggage, so easy it is to find 
helpful advice and service. At every 
turn are the offices of travel agents 
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Invitation to Travel 


By Helen Dean Fish 


who will take care of routes and 
tickets and accommodations. Local 
tourist bureaus are glad to give in- 
formation on local interests. Euro- 
pean hotel-keepers have made an 
intensive study of the likes and dis- 
likes of travelers, and from bath- 
rooms to menus have tried to strew 
the traveler’s path with comfort. Let 
no one be afraid to travel! 

Multitudes of books have been 
written telling what to see, what to 
do and what to eat in each country, 
with historical trimmings. One can 
have one’s entire trip planned in de- 
tail and paid for in advance, and have 
it go off like clockwork. Not that such 
cut-and-dried, made-to-order jour- 
neying is the ideal of your born or 
experienced traveler, but there is 
something to be said for it as an 
initiation for the solitary or youthful 
beginner. 

Whether fixed or extemporane- 
ous, however, the itinerary is pre- 
sumably what the traveler has chosen 
to please himself and satisfy his in- 
terests. Why, then, are travel man- 
ners so often bad, and travelers so 
often in disrepute? 

The answer is that some people do 
not know why they are traveling. 
They have set out with a vague 
motive of going to see things which 
other people have found interesting, 
but they do not know exactly what 
or where these things are or how to 





From So You’re Going to Travel! 


by Clara E. Laughlin (Houghton Mifflin) 


see them. Consequently, they are not 
in a proper state of mind for adjust- 
ing to new scenes and new people, 
and when they find themselves con- 
fronted with “foreignness” on every 
side, they become confused and ir- 
ritable and wish they were at home 
in familiar surroundings. 

Most of us pause the first time we 
are confronted with the query on a 
passport regarding the purpose of 
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our proposed trip. If it is not busi- 
ness, or health or research, what is 
it? Pleasure — education — culture? 
I once saw a man in the Passport Of- 
fice chew his pen over the “purpose” 
query and then put the paper in his 
pocket and go out. When I left the 
building he was sitting disconsol- 
ately on the steps. I’ve often won- 
dered what he did about it. I had not 
chewed my pen, but had firmly writ- 
ten pleasure. And by pleasure I 
meant neither playing contract on 
Continental express trains nor visit- 
ing a series of “American” bars. No, 
nor identifying conscientiously every 
historic stone and every famous 
painting in any city. I meant tramp- 
ing roads, exploring cities, talking 
with cab-drivers and shepherds and 
gardeners and women who keep little 
shops, and seeing rivers and cathe- 
drals and markets and homes — in 
short, the pleasure of finding myself 
in old, rich, beautiful towns or lovely, 
unfamiliar countrysides. 

The qualities required in a good 
traveler today are no longer heroism 
and endurance as in olden times, but, 
I think, a combination of these six 
things: well-defined purpose, adapt- 
ability, courtesy, an intelligent cu- 
riosity about the world, appreciation 
of its beauties and achievements and, 
underlying all of these, a due sense 
of gratitude for the privilege of 
travel. 

Let us consider briefly these fun- 
damentals of good traveling. Pur- 
pose, first, must of course vary 
with the individual. Face yourself 
squarely and ask yourself why you 
wish to travel. Is it to see things or 
to feel things? To be diverted by 
new surroundings or to understand 
better your own? Is it to find the 
world or to find yourself? Significant 
and useful travel is that through 
which we find ourselves and become 
conscious of our relationship to other 
lives and other times. If we can look 
at the mighty arches of Jumiéges 
Abbey, comprehending that if the 
life it represents had not been lived, 
we could not now be able to stand 
in that place and contemplate it with 
appreciation, we have begun to un- 
derstand the value of travel. 

At any rate, be clear in your mind 
as to what your purpose is—self- 
knowledge in its larger aspect or 
some specific aim or achievement. 
It will help you in all the decisions 
and choices of the journey and give 
consistency and coherence to your 

(Continued on page 37) 
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summer the ice-box comes to 

our rescue. It holds cool and 
tempting things, exciting to a jaded 
appetite. Well, Uncle Sam has a gi- 
gantic ice-box for the same emer- 
gency. We call it Alaska. 

The mere thought of its mountains 
and rivers and glaciers on a hot sum- 
mer day makes us feel better. And 
have you ever talked to someone who 
has just come back from there? You 
know then the pang of jealousy that 
springs up in your breast; you also 
know the firm resolve to go to Alas- 
ka yourself some day as soon as you 
can make it. 

Most of us got our prevailing ideas 
about Alaska from Jack London and 
Robert Service and Rex Beach, and 
the movie people have done their 
best to make us think that Alaska is 
a vast, cold, primitive, and grim 
country full of sleds and dog teams 
and igloos and faces on the bar-room 
floor. Not that London and Service 
and Beach didn’t write about the 
country as it was when they saw it. 
But time has been marching on since 
those old days, and Alaska has 


|: THE steam and heat of the 


Escape to 


the North 


Alaska Is Uncle Sam’s 
Own Huge Refrigerator 


marched right along with it. Today 
you'll find excellent transportation 
facilities, good roads, hotels, sum- 
mer resorts, thriving farms, prosper- 
ous industries, and happy people liv- 
ing and thinking and acting exactly 
as you and I do in the Dnited States. 

The approach to Alaska is a good 
preparation for what you see when 
you get there. There’s no journey 
across open sea for days and days; 
instead most ships go up the Inside 
Passage, along the coast of British 





Columbia and Alaska’s pan-handle, 
Past countless thickly forested 
islands, past Indian villages and their 
totem poles, past great green-blue 
glaciers and leaping cataracts with 
the tops of snow-covered mountains 
floating off in the distance. Some 
turn back at Skagway, because this 
is a beautiful trip in itself, but after 
a taste of it, most travelers want to 
go on up the coast to Seward or in- 
land to-Dawson and then down the 
mighty Yukon to Nenana and Fair- 


Above: former Minnesota farmers seed- 
ing their farm in the Matanuska Valley 
of Alaska, 125 miles north of Seward. 
Left: a sample of the beautiful views 
at Ben-Ma-Chree, not far from Skagway. 


banks, and so back to the sea by 
train, past North America’s highest 
peak, Mt. McKinley. 

You have to go through White Pass 
to get to Dawson. As our train whoo- 
whoos along, grinding up the grade, 
you can see the trail made by the 
eager feet of the prospecters back in 
the days of the Gold Rush in ’98. Once 
they had a thriving city here—a tent 
city, where men rested before start- 
ing out on the long, hard trek through 
the Pass to the goldfields. The city is 
dead now, the trail is fast being oblit- 
erated but the memory of those days 
is kept alive by the old sour- 
doughs who sit around in front of the 
hotels in Dawson and talk of the good 
old days of the Gold Rush. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Cards and radios are among diversions 
offered Southern Pacific passengers. 


} OW is the time when pave- 
ments, dirt, and noises be- 
gin to fray the nerves of 

city-dwellers. Some escape by get- 
ting seed catalogues, some buy cars, 
and others get out bankbooks and 
consult savings accounts and time- 
tables. Spring fever has got them and 
vacation delirium will follow. Read- 
ings on the Wanderlust thermometer 
show the stages of the disease. 

Take the cases of the Simpsons 
and all their sisters and their cou- 
sins and their aunts. Before April 
even begins to “laugh her girlish 
laughter and weep her girlish tears,” 
the Simpsons are living in the fu- 
ture. Being individualists, each wants 
to go his own way. No two, except 
Mom and Dad, could possibly agree 
on the same trip. Ann wants to go 
north, through New England to the 
Laurentian hills of Canada. Bill must 
learn to ride at a dude ranch. Aunt 
Fay, who teaches school, hopes to 
visit the Tennessee Valley, Mexico, 
and Southern California. Sally pines 
for Alaska. Danny has fixed it up 
with his friend, Mike, to take a hik- 
ing trip through California from the 
Redwood forests to Yosemite. Mom 
and Dad consult together about re- 
visiting Niagara Falls, which they 
haven’t seen since their honeymoon, 
and then going on to Yellowstone. 
Everyone plans to go by train except 
Danny and Mike, who prefer to 
travel by bus so they can stretch their 
trip and their money out as far as 
possible. 

At long last, June rolls around, 
and the Simpsons stop living in the 
future. All during May they haunt- 
ed the Consolidated Ticket office and 
the offices of the various railroads. 














It’s Fun to See America 7 


The Simpsons Go Exploring by Streamlined 
Train and Bus to Gad All Over a Continent 


They talked time-tables and expense 
accounts at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. Finally, for each in turn the 
great day arrives when he can shut 
the clasps on bags, kiss the family 
good-bye and board a train or a bus. 

Sally has her Alaskan trip as a 
graduation gift, and she wants to 
make it a good one. She decides the 
longest way around is the nicest way 
home. So, after travelling to Chicago 
on the Pennsylvania, she selects the 
Union Pacific to take her to Seattle 
where she can get the boat. That way 
she will be able to stop off in Col- 
orado for side trips out of Denver to 
Pike’s Peak, Colorado Springs, and 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 
From there she will go to Salt Lake 
City, through Crater Lake National 








Park in Oregon, on a side trip to 
Bonneville Dam, and finally to Seat- 
tle. 

Sally was never a girl to look for 


. discomforts, and she times her de- 


pature to make connections with the 
UP’s City of Denver in Chicago. This 
Diesel-powered, stream-lined alum- 
inum train makes our Sally open her 
eyes. She steps into the Pullman de- 
termined to be patient with the fat 
lady and the woman with three lit- 
tle children who undoubtedly won’t 
let her have a shot at the washbow]l 
and mirror in the dressing room. 
Then, she thinks, she will craw] be- 
hind the green curtains and go into 
the traveler’s super-Houdini act of 
wrestling out of clothes. 

But no, there are no green cur- 


Interior of a lower berth on one of the new Pullman cars of the Santa Fe’s 
Super Chief. Below: the Rocket, one of the new streamlined Diesel- 
electric trains placed in service last fall by Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
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tains. Instead, there are sections 
closed off from the aisle by sliding 
doors. Sally turns to the porter in 
astonishment. “When did this hap- 
pen to Pullmans?”’ she asked. He 
grinned, “Oh, we’ve got all kinds of 
new cars,” he said. “There’s this 
kind, where you can have privacy, 
and there’s some a lot better than 
this. Las’ December in New York, 
they had ’em all hooked up to the 
City of Los Angeles for people to see. 
Didn’ you see ’em?” 

Sally shook her head. “Well,” he 
said, ‘One kind is called a roomette 
car, because it’s all little private 
rooms like in the European trains. 
One lady looked at it an’ she said 
that wasn’t no Pullman. But it sure 
was. Then we got another kind called 
a Duplex car. It’s got two stories, 
like. Half the rooms are on a level 
with the corridor, an’ the other half 
you gotta climb three steps to get 
into.” 

Sally laughed. “Well, well, travel 





is broadening. I hadn’t got beyond 
air - conditioning and stream - lined 
locomotives.” 

“Are you goin’ to stay in Denver?” 
asked the porter. 

Sally rose to the question and de- 
scribed her whole trip with enthusi- 
asm. The porter tells her how she 
can catch The Streamliner in Chey- 
enne, and travel in a “roomette” if 
she wants to. And coming back from 
Alaska, she can take the Northern 
Pacific home through Montana. Sally 
goes to bed hardly able to wait until 
the next day when she can write to 
the family with advice on travel. 

Bill is no sissy, and, besides, dude- 
ranching costs money. He decides, 
after talking it over with the Santa 
Fe agents, that the likeliest way for 
him to get to his timberline dude 
ranch near Flagstaff, Arizona, is to 
go tourist from Chicago. Bill thinks 
he did some pretty nice picking when 
he chose Arizona. He will be within 
riding distance of the Hopi Indian 
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*Passengers on the Greyhound Bus Lines look as cheerful, cool, and com- 
fortable as the summer travelers using the railroads. Below: interior scene 


in a dining car on the Olympian of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
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Passenger comfort is stressed on the Union 
Pacifie’s crack train City of Los Angeles. 


Reservation, the Grand Canyon, and 
the Painted Desert. 

Stout fellow though he is, Bill re- 
serves himself a tourist sleeper on 
the Scout, which takes the southern 
route through Texas and Albu- 
querque. Although the station agent 
assured him tourist out of Chicago 
was good traveling, Bill isn’t so sure. 
He’s prepared to endure a few dis- 
comforts. After all, he couldn’t ex- 
pect second class to be as good as 
first on the Super-Chief, Santa Fe’s 
crack train. Especially when the rate 
is about a fourth less than first class. 

When the Pullman conductor 
comes around, he takes Bill’s ticket 
without a question. “Say,” says Bill, 
“Didn’t the agent in New York sell 
me a ticket on the wrong train?” 

“Don’t think so,” says the con- 
ductor, looking again. “Everything 
seems regular. Tourist, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but this looks like first class. 
I always traveled on cars like these.” 

“How long since you’ve been west 
of Chicago?” 

“Let’s see. I was just a kid. Must 
have been eight years ago.” 

“That’s the answer. Eight years 
ago these cars were the best the rail- 
roads had.” 

“Well, then, where’s first class?” 

“This train is all tourist. It’s the 
second section. The other one is just 
pulling out. Tourist season’s open 
now, and we run two trains over 
these tracks on every schedule.” 

As soon as Aunt Fay’s school closed, 
she picked up her luggage, hopped in 
a cab, and drove to the station. Al- 
though she travelled along the road- 
beds of three different companies get- 
ting to Knoxville—the Baltimore and 

(Concluded on page 32) 











Above: One of Quebec’s many spots of historical interest. This ol 
was General Montcalm’s headquarters during his defense of Quebec in 1759. 


Above: Nova Scotia not only has a lot of water around it, but it also boasts 
freshwater lakes like this one in Cape Breton Highlands Park. 


CANADA 


Vacationland 
to the North 


Below: These mountain climbers have left 
golf and swimming and boating to less 
hardy vacationers down in the valley 
around Lake Louise. They are looking at 
the peak of Mt. Assinibaine from the top 
of its neighbor, Mt. Wedgwood, which is 
a pretty good climb itself. This is just one 
of the many glorious views afforded the 
visitor to the famous Banff National Park 
in Alberta. 


Below: This view of Perce Rock and Bonaventure Island 
is typical of the kind of scenery you'll find if you follow 
the St. Lawrence down to its mouth and explore the 
country around the famous Gaspe Peninsula. 
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If it’s fishing, dvating, swimming, golf- 
ing, mountain climbing, or just sitting 
and looking at th» scenery you'd like to 
do on your vacation, think of Canada. All 
these things and many more are offered 
here. Pictures by courtesy of the Canadian 
Travel Bureau. 






























Right: This old church at Lake Bennett 
in the Yukon Territory was built by the 
miners in the Klondike Gold Rush around 
1869. Gold and silver are still the princi- 
pal products of this northern Territory. 


Below: Shooting the rapids in the St. 
Lawrence River is a great sport in Ontario. 
Another of this Province’s beauty spots is 
the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, 





Below: Manitoba is famous for its lakes, biggest of which are Winnipeg 
and Winnipegosis. This is Clear Lake in Riding Mountain National Park. 


Below: The Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy 

give New Brunswick hundreds of miles of coastline with 

fine bays and harbors. This is a picture of Black’s Harbor Below: Any fisherman would be proud to have his picture taken with this 

and that boat might well be full of fishermen. 63-pound salmon caught near Victoria, British Columbia. The provincial 
capitol is in the background. 
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OLUMBUS may have started 
€ discovering them in 1492, but 

travelers from these forty- 
eight more or less United States will 
continue to discover for themselves 
island after island of the West In- 
dies. es 

Look at any map of that part of 
the tropical world, and you will see 
that down there numerous bodies of 
land are entirely surrounded by 
water. Some you have never heard 
of, and some you have forgotten 
since you tried to straighten out the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles and the 
Windward and Leeward Islands in 
your geography. In fact, there are 
scores of these Indies, not to count 
the smallest ones, but then, too, 
there are scores of cruises, varying 
in length from a few days to a month 
and more. 

Of the wide variety of stops to be 
made on these cruises Havana eas- 
ily wins first place, also first prize, 
which consists of all the dollars that 
can possibly be got out of thousands 
of American travelers. Kingston, 
Jarnaica, comes next, followed by 
Nassau, in the Bahamas, and the 
Canal Zone and Panama together, 
in fourth place. Then nip and tuck 
for the next position among the most 
popular spots are Bermuda, which 
isn’t exactly in the West Indies, but 
it is closely related to them by cli- 
mate, vegetation and fish, and La 
Guayra, that South American port 
of call for Caracas. 

Included among other stops on 
this grand line-up are Curacao, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinque, 
Haiti, Cartagena in Columbia, St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands, Gre- 
nada, Puerto Rico, St. Lucia, Guad- 
eloupe. We cannot pass over this list 
without noting that, with the excep- 
tion of the Panama Canal Zone, the 
foreign shipping companies, which 
run the majority of cruises to the 
West Indies and South America, 
give mighty little consideration to 
the United States’ Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico, which are of par- 
ticular interest to Americans. 

That prime favorite, Havana, is of 
course what the individual traveler 
chooses to make it. It has many 
points of historical and cultural in- 
terest, but to too many American 
tourists it is merely a convenient re- 
sort for cafés, night clubs, and 
gambling casinos. Beyond Havana 
lies the interior of Cuba, with much 
to attract the open-eyed traveler, 
hut most cruises provide time for 
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Jeweled Harbors of the Caribbean 


By Robert DeMain 


no more than a hurried trip or two 
in the country districts, if you have 
“done” Havana before and long for 
something different. Many visitors 
have found a sight-seeing ‘tour of a, 
big sugar cane mill an interesting 
and enlightening experience. 

Also, we enjoyed knocking about 
the fishing town of Batabano and 
lunching to the accompaniment of 
Cuban music at the hotel which 
boasts that all the different woods 
of Cuba were used in its construc- 
tion. Just across the island from 
Havana, Batabano sounds as if it in- 
volved quite a trip, but it doesn’t for 
the island is comparatively narrow 
through this section. However, we 
hope the government has improved 
the road since one of those Havana 
caballeros of “auto for hire” drove 
us over it. 

The best part of Kingston, the 
next most popular port of call, is 
the island behind it, so we have 
found on various trips. There are 
delightful communities and hotels 
to visit on the Jamaica seacoast and 
in the mountains. Alas, the ter- 
mites have eaten up that charming 
old American-owned hotel in Port 
Antonio! For those who have the 
time, the popular resort of Montego 
Bay provides an enjoyable objec- 
tive. And Jamaica even has a beach 
where you can bathe in the Carib- 
bean salt water and then use a cat- 
aract of fresh water for your shower. 

Ever since Columbus discovered 
Trinidad in 1498 on his third voyage 


Right: old sea wall at Cartagena, Carib- 
bean seaport of Columbia, in South 
America. Below: one of the many beauty 
spots to be found in Kingston, Jamaica. 
This is a scene in Castleton Gardens. 




































to the New World, ships have used 
this island as a base for sailing to and 
from other islands of the Indies ang 
the northern countries of South 
America. And that despite the fact 
that it hasn’t one adequate harbor, 
But is has excellent roads, beautify] 
mountains, the real thing in jungles, 
palm groves, bamboo trees, cane, rice 
and oil fields, one of the world’s most 
famous lakes, Pitch Lake, and Hindus 
and Mohammedans who have grafted 
a bit of the East Indies here onto the 
West Indies. 

Now let us look at an American 
island, where charges are reasonable 
and the American system of one price 
prevails—Puerto Rico, also discov- 
ered by Columbus in 1493, on his 
second voyage. He named it San Juan 
Bautista, in honor of the Crown 
Prince of Spain, and Ponce de Leon 
gave the name Puerto Rico, meaning 
“rich port,” to the harbor of San Juan. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Battle Looms Over Removal 
of TVA Chairman 


Congress and the Supreme Court 
of the United States are preparing to 
take a hand in the tangled affairs of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Af- 
ter Chairman Arthur E. Morgan had 
pluntly refused on two occasions to 
present his charges against Harcourt 
A. Morgan and David E. Lilienthal to 
President Roosevelt, the President 
removed him. Chairman Morgan 
had insisted that Congress should 
hear his charges, while the other 
two directors willingly supplied 
information to the President. 
(Schol., Mar. 26, p. 13-S.) The 
Chairman’s post has now been 
taken by Harcourt A. Morgan, 
former president of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

Defending his action in a mes- 
sage to Congress, President 
Roosevelt included an opinion by 
Solicitor General Robert Jack- 
son that he had the authority to 
remove Chairman Morgan. Al- 
ready preparing for a joint Sen- 
ate and House investigation of 
the TVA and public utilities in 
the Tennessee Valley, both 
friends and foes of the TVA ar- 
gued bitterly over the removal of 
Morgan. 

Critics said Congress, which 
created the TVA, was the only 
one that could re- 
move the Chair- 
man, and that the 
President was 
acting like a dic- 
tator. Friends re- 
plied that the 
TVA act is vague 
on this point, but 
it does say the 
President can re- 
move a director if 
he is found guilty 
of playing politics. The Supreme 
Court, in 1926, upheld the removal of 
a postmaster, although the law says 
he can be dismissed only with the 
approval of the Senate. The Court 
held, however, that the President 
had full authority over executive of- 
ficers. In the Humphrey case in 1933 
the Court overruled President Roose- 
velt’s removal of a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It said the 
President could remove executive of- 
ficers, but the members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were beyond 
his reach. These commissioners per- 
form the functions of judges, hearing 
evidence and giving decisions, and 
therefore occupy a judicial position 


H. A. MORGAN 
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which is different from that of ex- 
ecutive officers who run a govern- 
ment department. FTC members are 
responsible only to Congress. The 
question is whether a member of the 
TVA occupies an executive or a semi- 
judicial position. 

Even those observers who disagree 
with the President’s removal of 
Chairman Morgan, hope that the 
forthcoming Congressional investi- 
gation won’t be used by foes who 





Elderman in the Washington Post 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


wish to wreck the TVA’s program of 
flood and navigation control, and 
power development. (See page 25-S.) 
As an example of what might happen 
they recall the attack made by Re- 
publican Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire. He said the TVA had 
bought a jackass for $4,580, and sold 
it at a loss of $4,280, and used this 
to ridicule the whole project. Faced 
with TVA figures, the Senator was 
forced to admit that the jackass was 
sold for a $60 profit, and that the 
larger figure referred to hydraulic 
“jacks” used for lifting heavy mate- 
rials at Norris Dam near Knoxville. 
The original story was played up in 
the newspapers, but Senator Bridges’ 
retraction got scant mention. 


F.T.C. Gets New Powers 
to Protect Consumer 


American consumers who have 
been victimized by the makers of 
fake drugs and foods should be inter- 
ested in the Wheeler-Lea Bill, re- 
cently passed by Congress. It gives 
the Federal Trade Commission new 
powers to outlaw false advertising 
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of “foods, drugs, devices or cosmet- 
ics,” and provides heavy penalties for 
violators. 

Since 1931 the FTC’s efforts to curb 
false advertising had been hampered 
by a Supreme Court decision. This 
decision held that, although an ad- 
vertisement might be misleading to 
the public, the Commission could not 
prosecute the advertiser unless it 
proved that the advertisement in- 
jured the business of other compa- 
- nies. Now, the Wheeler-Lea Bill 

gives the FTC power to bring ac- 

tion against any advertisement 
that it considers unfair or mis- 
leading to the buying public. 

Senator Copeland of New York 
fought against the giving of ad- 
vertising control to the FTC. He 
has introduced bills giving this 
control to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Despite charges, 
by consumer groups as well as 
some business organizations, that 
the FTC has made a poor record 
protecting the buyer, the House 
tabled Copeland’s measure and 
favored the FTC. 


SOCIAL PLANNER 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, recently 
ousted chairman of the TVA, is either 
a “jealous man” who won’t cooperate 
with the other TVA officials, or he is 
fighting a courageous battle for “de- 
cency” in Government. Nebraska’s 
Senator George W. Norris, “father” 
of the TVA, declares: “I regard Dr. 
Morgan as.a great¢ 
engineer, but I must 
conclude that great 
as he is, he cannot 
work with anybody 
unless they always 
submit to his judg- 
ment... . There are 
some men like that 
and I mean no dis- 
respect to a man I 
love.” 

Regardless of the 
outcome of a Con- 
gressional investiga- 
tion of the TVA, Dr. 
Morgan’s past achievements rank him as 
an outstanding social planner and en- 
gineer. A sickly youth who had scant 
chance for an education, Morgan worked 
at various jobs in the West. But though he 
needed money he would not do work that 
he thought was not for the common good. 
He once left a logging camp because the 
lumber was to go into a gambling hall. 

From his father Morgan learned survey- 
ing, and became an expert on land drain- 
age. He worked with the Department of 
Agriculture for several years. Having 
taught school, Morgan retained an interest 
in education, but a visit to an Eastern 
university convinced him that “they were 
too busy studying to have time to think.” 
He became president and business man- 
ager of Antioch College in Ohio. While 
there he explained his plans in a booklet 
called Antioch Notes, which President 
Roosevelt read. It convinced the President 
that Morgan should head the TVA. 


A. E. MORGAN 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD® 








Pope Protests Bombing of 
Spanish Cities 

Twice in the past two months, 
Pope Pius has asked General Franco 
to abandon his practice of bombing 
open cities in Spain. This announce- 
ment was made by Osservatore Ro- 
mano, semi-official paper of the Vat- 
ican, and explained that the Pope’s 
action was taken independently of 
protests filed by Britain and France 
following the terrific bombardment 
of Barcelona, Loyalist capital city. 
Meanwhile, General Franco’s forces 
drove nearer the Mediterranean Sea, 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


News Dispatch: Bombs From Rebel 
Planes Kill Many Children in Barcelona. 


although mountainous country and 
firmer Loyalist resistance slowed his 
columns up. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
took a hand in Spanish affairs by ex- 
pressing his “sense of horror’ at the 
Barcelona bombings. He refused, 
however, demands that the Ameri- 
can neutrality law prohibiting the 
shipment of war materials to Loy- 
alist Spain either be abolished or be 
extended to cover Italy and Ger- 
many. Charges have been made that 
shipments of American aerial bombs 
to Italy and Germany have been re- 
shipped to Rebel Spain. Insisting that 
the State Department could not 
change the neutrality law unless 
Congress acted, Hull also denied that 
aerial bombs of American manufac- 
ture had reached Spain, since no li- 
censes had been issued for the ship- 
ment of aerial bombs to Germany or 
Italy. 
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Chamberlain Avoids Pledge 
to Aid Czechoslovakia 

In an important speech to a crowd- 
ed House of Commons last week, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
resolutely held to his policy of 


“watchful waiting” during the pres- . 
ent European crisis. He refused again 


to back up Czechoslovakia with a 
pledge to fight if Germany should 
attack. He also refused to commit 
Britain to help France in case she 
tried to rescue the Czechs. But he 
warned Germany that a military ad- 
venture in Central Europe might in- 
volve Britain. 

Although this speech sought to 
placate both sides in the present de- 
bate on foreign policy, it far from 
healed the split. Many conservatives, 
including former Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden, believe the Prime 
Minister’s refusal to back the Czechs 
will encourage Germany to start 
trouble. They insist that although the 
German army is powerful, the na- 
tion is in no condition financially to 
stand a war. But if Britain delays a 
year or two the Reich may be bet- 
ter prepared. So now is the time, 
they argue, to tell Germany and 
Italy to call a halt or take the conse- 
quences. 


But Chamberlain believes the 
gamble is too dangerous to take. He 
is playing for time, rushing British 
rearmament at a terrific rate, and 
seeking an agreement with Italy. In 
another year he believes Britain will 
be so strong that no nation will dare 
defy her. Ignoring jeers from oppo- 
nents, the Prime Minister insisted 
that the Italo - British negotiations 
were making progress. He said Italy 
had assured Britain that she was not 
interested in gaining territory in 
Spain, and that the question of with- 
drawing foreign ‘‘volunteers” from 
the conflict would soon be settled. 
Recent reports, however, that 80,000 
Italians and 14,000 Germans were 
aiding General Franco’s drive to- 
ward the Mediterranean Sea have 
angered British labor leaders. The 
National Labor Council declared that 
the present government was a men- 
ace to peace. It called for immediate 
abolition of the embargo on arms 
shipments to the Loyalists and urged 
the cooperation of Britain, France 
and Russia to preserve peace. Earlier, 
Chamberlain had rejected Russia’s 
invitation to confer on the Fascist 
menace. 

There are many “ifs” to be con- 
sidered now. If the proposed pact 


with Italy falls through, or if Italy 
and Germany increase their inter. 
vention in Spain, or if Germany does 
to Czechoslovakia what she did to 
Austria, then the Prime Minister 
would be forced to resign and sub- 
mit the whole question to the voters, 


*“‘Sudeten Germans” Gain 
Strength in Czechoslovakia 
Maps of Central Europe show that 
Czechoslovakia lies uneasily within 
the jaws of Adolf Hitler’s German 
Reich. The seizure of Austria has 
provided the lower jaw with addi- 
tional strength, and the Czechs won- 
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Arrows indicate main Rebel thrusts aimed 
at cutting Loyalist-held territory in two. 
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der just when they may snap. Latest 
news indicates that the German jaws 
won’t snap soon, but, instead,. will 
just nibble. 

The nibbling process began when 
German officials warned Czechoslo- 
vakia to curb newspaper attacks on 
Germany, and hinted that the Reich 
might buy more Czech products if 
that nation renounced its alliance 
with Russia. If not, Czechoslovakian 
foreign trade, most of which must 
pass through the German harbor of 
Hamburg, could be strangled. The 
Czechs have agreed to soften press 
attacks on Germany, and have given 
the German minority of 3,500,000 
greater rights of self-government. 
But they hesitate to cut loose from 
Russia, their strongest protector. 
France, too, is allied with Czechoslo- 
vakia, but a look at the map shows 
that the French armies cannot give 
immediate aid. And since British 
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taly ; ‘4 
ter- slovakian government faces more nounced that the gov- | 
does trouble from within. Recently, the ernment will pay for the H 
I to German Agrarian League merged oil company properties, 3 
ister with the Sudeten Germany, or Nazi, Mexican finances are in t] 
sub- party of Konrad Henlein, who works no position to face that i 
ters, closely with Hitler. This merger obligation now. The mil- Ei 
makes the Nazis the largest single lions of dollars that the fl 

party in the Czech Parliament, companies paid in taxes ii 

though a coalition of democratic par- no longer aid the treas- bi 

that ties still has a majority of votes. Poor ry. In addition, between 
thin business conditions have increased 80 and 85 per cent of ; 
al unrest. But ignoring the honest ef- Mexico’s oil must be ex- i 
hes forts of the Czech officials, the Nazis ported, and angry Brit- i 
ddi- blame all troubles on the govern- ish businessmen are re- | 
aa ment. They ignore, too, the fact that fusing to buy it. Japan, ; 

? in Germany all protests are banned. greatly in need of oil, 

. would be willing to buy | 
large amounts. But as i 








, Prime Minister Chamberlain has re- 


fused to back France in a pledge to 
fight for Czechoslovakia, only Russia 
stands between the Czechs and the 
German jaws. 

Menaced on all sides, the Czecho- 


Mexico Seizes Properties 
of Foreign Oil Firms 

Mexico’s long struggle with for- 
eign-owned oil companies has ended 
with the seizure of these properties 
by the Government. But President 
Cardenas’ serious problem of run- 
ning these companies and finding 
markets for the oil remains. (Schol., 
Jan. 22, p. 17-S, Feb. 12, p. 16-S.) 

The Government’s drastic action 
was taken when seventeen British 
and American oil companies defied a 
Supreme Court decision ordering 
them to pay back wages and grant 
wage increases to their employees. 
The companies said they could not 
afford to obey this decision, but Mex- 
ican officials contended that they 
should either pay up or get out. Brit- 
ish and American oil companies have 





three, four, the gringos 
are going!” Gringo is a 
term of contempt, mean- 
ing an American. 
Although President 
Cardenas has an- 





president of an anti-fas- 
cist nation that de- 
nounces Japan as an ag- 
gressor in China, Car- 
denas hesitates to fur- 
nish her with oil for her 
war machine. 


The oil controversy in Mexico puts 


the United States Government in a 
slippery spot. It hopes Britain will 
sign an important trade agreement 
soon, but the British may balk unless 
American officials protect their in- 
terests in Mexico. But interference 
in Mexico will upset America’s “good 
neighbor” policy of cooperating with 
Latin-American nations. Recent fas- 


cist gains in Latin-America and the 
rest of the world have made the 
United States doubly eager to gain 


the friendship of these republics. 








Chicago Daily News 


Uncle Sam: Well, I’ve Got One Quiet Neighbor. . 


Financial Crisis and Strikes 
Threaten Premier Blum 


After only tweive days in office, 
the French government of Premier 
Leon Blum was nearly forced to re- 
sign-last week in a clash over fi- 
nances. The Chamber of Deputies, 
and the more conservative Senate, 
had approved a bill granting the 
government $160,000,000 from the 
Bank of France to meet present ex- 
penses. But the Senate balked at an- 
other measure providing $94,000,000 
for national défense. The Premier 

















Primes been charged with interfering in e avoided trouble by delaying the sec- 
imed Mexican politics and trying to upset Following the peaceful settlement ond bill, and observers say he is de- 
fies. governments that were unfriendly to of Poland’s border dispute with Lith- termined to remain in power because 
them. This fact increased the sus- uania, crowds of Poles turned their Of the critical foreign and domestic 
atest picions of the Mexican Government anti-Lithuanian sentiments into vio- Situation. Hitler’s Austrian coup was 
jaws during the present trouble. Presi- lent attacks on the Jews. (Schol., Pulled off while France was. strug- 
will dent Cardenas declared Apr. 2, 14-S.) Belonging gling to form a new government, 
that foreign companies mainly to the poverty- and Premier Blum fears that another 
yhen could operate in Mexico stricken peasant and such crisis might encourage Ger- 
»slo- only so long as they middle classes, Jews in many to strike elsewhere. (Schol., 
S on asked no special favors Poland have suffered Mar. 26, p. 14-S; Apr. 2, p. 15-S.) 
eich and obeyed the same from continuous attacks. Increasing strikes among workers 
ts if laws that Mexican firms The withdrawal by demanding higher wages to meet the 
ance had to obey. Unrest Marshal Smigly-Rydz of rising cost of living were among the 
kian among workers in for- Polish troops from the immediate problems facing the gov- 
nust eign-owned mines may - border broughtanamaz- ernment. Nearly 30,000 workers 
yr of also lead to serious trou- ing shift in public opin- were on “sit - down” or “stay - in” 
The § ble in that industry. ion. Crowds that had pa- _ strikes in Paris and Lille. Besides de- 
Tess A huge celebration | raded two days before manding higher wages, workers also 
iven marking the seizure of Monitor with banners demand- demanded that Premier Blum send 
),000 foreign oil companies SMIGLY-RYDZ ing war on Lithuania more war materials to aid the hard- 
ent. was held in Mexico City. It demon- now carried banners proclaiming: pressed Loyalist government in 
from strated the changed attitude of the “Poles and Lithuanians are Broth- Spain. The right wing conservative 
ctor. Mexican workers toward American’ ers.” Polish Foreign Minister Josef parties, and part of the moderate 
aslo- companies. Since 1928 the U. S. Beck told the Polish Senate that the Radical Socialists, are strongly op- 
10ws “good neighbor” policy had helped way was now open for normal rela- posed to aiding the Loyalists because 
give improve Mexican relations, but to- tions between the two former ene-_ it might bring trouble with Germany 
itish day the crowds shouted: “One, two, mies. and Italy. 
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Reorganization Bill Survives 
Attacks in Senate 


Twenty-two separate efforts to 
change the government reorganiza- 
tion bill by amendments’ were 
blocked during the past two weeks 
as the Senate sped the measure to 
final passage. (Schol., Mar. 19, p. 
15-S.) 

The fight against this effort to 
“streamline” and modernize the gov- 
ernmental machinery was similar to 
the protest against President Roose- 
velt’s Supreme Court reorganiza- 
tion bill that was defeated last Au- 
gust. Democratic Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana, who led 
the Court bill foes, again took 
the lead against the reorgani- 
zation proposal. “No one 
thinks the President is going 
to be guilty of any skulldug- 
gery,” he declared, but he 
still demanded that Congress 
should be given greater con- 
trol over any reorganization 
moves that Mr. Roosevelt 
might make under the bill. 

Although insisting that Con- 
gress should not surrender any 
of its own proper powers to 
the President, the Christian 
Science Monitor added: “If 
the United States ever is to 
have effective administrative 
reorganization — and almost 
everyone agrees it is needed— 
the only practical way of get- 
ting it is to give the President 
leeway. Critics can inveigh 
against overgrown bureau- 
cracy and declaim that whole 
units of government should be 
abolished; yet when it comes to do- 
ing this, if the job is left to Congress, 
there will always be enough friends 
of the agencies in question to pre- 
vent the job’s being done.” 

The most debated sections of the 
bill were: 1. It drastically reorganizes 
the administration of the civil serv- 
ice and seeks to remove jobs from 
political pull. 2. It abolishes the office 
of Comptroller General, and replaces 
him by an auditor general. This has 
aroused great opposition from Sena- 
tors who consider the Comptroller 
General a valuable “watch dog” to 
see that government departments 
obey the law in spending their funds. 
The auditor general, they argue, 
would merely give Congress a report 
on money after it is spent, and then 
it would be too late to do much about 
it. In reality, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s task of overseeing the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars is so huge 
that he is about three years behind in 
reporting to Congress. The Presi- 
dent’s supporters argue that an audi- 
tor general would provide a much 
quicker check-up on funds. The N. Y. 
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Times, which has beer critical of this 
plan, now says it is worth trying. 3. 
Gives the President the authority to 
reorganize existing bureaus and 
agencies in the interests of efficiency. 
Congress can override the President’s 
proposals by passing an act which, 
if vetoed by Mr. Roosevelt, can be 
repassed by two-thirds of Congress. 
Critics say this still gives the Presi- 
dent too much authority, as the 
executive could thus make drastic 
changes against the wishes of a ma-: 
jority. In spite of bitter opposition 
from Republicans and anti-New Deal 
Democrats, the bill passed 49 to 42, 
but a new fight looms in the house. 








the plan with the financial aid of 
private organizations. Germany, ang 
now Austria, is hounding the Jews, 
and preventing them frem earning q 
living, while refusing to permit them 
to leave. Britain and France quickly 
approved the U. S. plan, but Italy 





said it was based on anti-Germa 

propaganda. The U. S. may allow 15,. ( 
000 Jews to enter the country. al 
al 
President Opens Fire on 
Southern Opponents G 
During a short vacation trip tp ra 
Warm Springs, Georgia, President id 
Roosevelt stopped at Gainsville, U: 
Georgia, to make a speech. The al 

occasion was the dedication of 
Roosevelt Square and the cel- . 
ebration of Gainsville’s recoy- f 
ery following a disastrous tor- it. 
nado two years ago. Expecting is 
a mild address, the crowd was ol 
surprised to hear the most he 
important speech that the oe 
President has made since the le 
Jackson Day dinner on Janu- - 
ary 8. W 
Standing in the home coun- th 
try of many Southern Con- In 
gressmen who have led the Co 
recent revolt against his New us 
Deal reform program; Presi- - 


dent Roosevelt served notice 
that he was not through fight- 
ing for his plans. He declared 
the “selfishness” of a few citi- T 
5 ; 0 
zens was retarding national 1 
progress, and leading the na- 











Elderman in the Washington Post 
SIC "EM TOWSER 


U. S. Calls for World-wide 
Aid to Refugees 


Throughout its history, the United 
States has offered a home for refu- 
gees from oppression in other coun- 
tries. The English, the Scotch, and 
then the Irish came. After the revo- 
lutionary uprisings in 1848 many 
Germans arrived, and later immi- 
grants from eastern Europe flocked 
here to escape poverty and army con- 
scription. Since the World War our 
immigration laws have been made 
more strict, but many well-known 
Jews and anti - fascists have come 
here from Germany and Italy in the 
past few years. We benefit by the 
presence of such men as Thomas 
Mann, Albert Einstein, and Arturo 
Toscannini. 

In the face of increased Jewish 
persecution in Germany and Austria, 
the United States Government has 
made a world-wide appeal. to aid 
these refugees. The State Depart- 
ment has sent notes to twenty-nine 
nations, excluding Germany, propos- 
ing a special committee to carry out 


tion toward Fascism. “I am be: 
opposed to Fascism as I am ico 
opposed to Communism,” he ] 
added. Calling for higher all 


wages in the South to aid “those at 
the bottom of the ladder,” the Presi- 
dent lashed Southern Congressmen ] 
who have blocked the passage of a , 
federal wages and hours bill. (Schol., . 
Feb. 5, p. 11.) This speech is seen as t 
opening the fall Congressional elec- oi 





tion campaign, and Mr. Roosevelt se 
hopes that anti-wage bill Congress- I 
men will fare badly. I 

Writing in the N. Y. World-Tele- pez 
gram, Thomas L. Stokes said: “A I 
majority of Southern workers favor for 
a wage and hour bill. But they have a. 


been unable to infiuence their Con- . 
gressmen.” He maintains that most 
weekly wages in the South are below 
$12 a week, and plants are still leav- F 


ing the North to obtain cheap labor pla 
down there. Unions, he claims, have the 
prevented some wage cutting, but tn 
they are facing bitter resistance from t - 
wealthy industrialists and law el- h 
forcement officers in many States. C 
In defending low wages Southern 5 bui 
ers say the lower cost of living makes F 
them possible. They charge that G 
Northerners are trying to cripple E 
their industries with the wage bill. let’: 
AP 
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PEN the book of Latin America! Let 

the pages come alive with saints 
and sinners, beggars and kings, tyrants 
and rebels, scholars and adventurers, 
blood and tears, laughter and comedy! 
The chronicle of countries from the Rio 
Grande to the Straits of Magellan— 
twenty nations with a history and a cul- 
ture to be admired, and a democratic 
ideal we share! We, the people of the 
United States, have common _ hopes 
and dreams with our southern neighbors! 


T’ HE Foster family, of Trueblue, 


Ohio, have always wanted to 
travel and now they are doing 
it. Mr. Foster needs a rest, Mrs. Foster 
is tired of planning menus, and the 
older children, Fred and Mary, are 
home from college. Buster—well, any 
twelve-year-old kid like Buster would 
leap at the chance of such a trip. The 
following script is a cut version from 
one of the broadcasts of the Brave New 
World series presented over the air by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and is 
used by their permission. 
We pick up the Foster family on the 
road. 


Mary: What’s the next stop? 

FreD: Teotihuacan. 

Mary: Wonderful! That’s where the 
Toltees built their pyramids! 

MotHER: Pyramids? That’s Egypt. 

Mary: No, Mother. The Toltees built 
beautiful pyramids right here in Mex- 
ico even larger than those in Egypt. 

MorTHER: You’re making things up, 
all of you, just to have fun with me. 

Foster: No. The kids are right. 

FrED: Well, here we go! 


Motor up... 
Music: Up and out 
Sound: Mumble of voices. 


Hawker: Nice paper-weight, senora? 
Take back to United States paper- 
weight of Pyramid of the Sun? 

PEANUT SELLER: Cacahuetes? 

MorTHer: Oh, dear, they’re selling 
peanuts like in a circus! 

Frep: I thought mani was Spanish 
for peanuts. 

GumeE: Oh, senor. . 
words are used here. 

MotHER: It’s just like a picnic 
ground! Look at all the families with 
their lunch baskets! 

FreD: The old tribes that built this 
place would certainly be surprised if 
they came back! 

Mary: Look! Look! There’s one of 
the pyramids! 

Buster: Gee whiz... gee whiz... 

Mary: How wonderful! 

GuIpE: These pyramids, senor, were 
built thousands of years ago. 

Foster: Who built them? 

Guiwe: No one knows, senor. 

Buster: Gee, let’s climb ’em, Pop, 
let’s climb ’em! 


. many Aztec 
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Down Below the Rio Grande 


A Radio Script of a Trip Through Mexico 





















































Above: A view of Cuernavaca, a town of 
8,000 in southern Mexico. Right: This 
huge calendar of sculptured stone was 
used by the ancient Mayas as far back 
as 538 B.C. for fixing time accurately. 


Foster: Whoever built those pyra- 
mids was certainly advanced in engi- 
neering. 

Mary: Why were they built? 

Gumwe: As places for worshipping 
their gods, senorita. In this valley of 
Teotihuacan thirty-million people once 
lived. : 

Buster: Gee, Pop, come on, let’s 
climb this one! 

GurvE: If you follow me... 

Sound: Climbing of stone steps con- 
tinually throughout. 

MotTHER: Now don’t run up those 
steps, Buster! You’ll fall and hurt your- 
self! 

Guwe: This one we're climbing is 
called the Pyramid of the Sun. At the 
top was once a temple. 

Frep: Anything inside the pyramid? 

GuiweE: Archaeologists discovered 
many pottery heads made thousands 
and thousands of years ago. 

Mortuer: There! You see, Buster! I 
told you you would fall! Now climb 
these steps slower ... Oh, dear, I’m 
all out of breath. 

Gumwe: I’m sure you will find the 
view from the top worth the climb, 
senora. You see, mis amigos, when 
first this ancient place was found, these 
pyramids were all covered with earth. 
They looked just like huge hills. 

MotTHErR: Oh dear, I can’t go any 
further! I’ll sit here and meet you later. 

Foster: Oh come, dear, be a sport! 
It’s just a few feet more. i 

Gume: Notice the sculpture on this 
stone railing. 

Buster: Gee... 
snakes! 

GuImDE: Si, mi chamaco, they are ser- 
pent heads... these people worshipped 
birds and serpents. 

Motuer: Ah-h-h, the top at last! 


they look like 













Why don’t they put in an elevator! 

GumeE: Now look down... 

FrepD: Say... that’s great! Those are 
all ruins? 

GuInvE: Si... those are the ruins of 
pyramids ... tombs... and temples. 

Foster: Way over there, that Pyra- 
mid? 

Guwe: That is the Pyramid of the 
Moon. The Pyramids were built at 
either end of the city. Between these 
two pyramids were magnificent tem- 
ples. Over there in that huge excava- 
tion ten-thousand people could stand 
to see a religious ceremony. Think of 
it, mis amigos, what pageants must 
have been staged here on feast days 
devoted to the worship of the gods! 
What dignity! what beauty! 

Mortuer: Well, I certainly won’t have 
to go to Egypt after this! 

Mary: Look! The sun’s setting! 

Buster: Gosh, ain’t that pretty? 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 1]-E 
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Music: Up and out 

Sound: Engine running 

MortuHer: Where are we now, Fred? 

FRED: We're almost in Guadalupe. 

Buster: Gee look!—look at all those 
stone things sticking up in the road! 

Mary: Yes, I’ve been noticing them. 
They look like stone pillars. 

Fren: I wonder what they are. 

Foster: I know what they are. 

Mortuer: There, see, Father knows 
everything! 

Foster: I read about them. They’re 
all that’s left of a bridge built by Cor- 
tés when he came through here con- 
quering Mexico. 

Buster: Mom, look... 

Mary: That’s Guadalupe! 

FreD: Look at those roofs shining in 
the sun. ... Yes, it’s Guadalupe. ... 

Sound: Of a huge crowd rises 
throughout. 

. all right! Here we are! 

Moruer: Good gracious, look what’s 
in front of us on the road! 

Foster: It must be some sort of cele- 
bration. I never saw so many people 
in ‘my life! 

FRED: We'd better leave the car right 
here and walk through the town. We’ll 
never be able to drive with this tre- 
mendous crowd. 

Sound: Crowd noises get louder 

Mortuer: I wish we could find some- 
one who could speak English so that 
we'd know what this was all about. 

FrepD: It wouldn’t have been a bad 
idea if we learned Spanish before we 
came down here. That’s the trouble 
with us tourists. 

Man: Perhaps I can help you. 

Mortuer: Oh, thank you! Then you’re 
from the United States! 

Man: No, senora, I am Mexican. But 
many of us Mexicans learn English. 

Foster: What is this crowd? Where 
are they going? 

Man: To the fiesta, senor. 

Buster: Gee ... this is swell. ... 
It’s just like that Mardi Gras that we 
saw in New Orleans. 

Man: We must hurry, mis amigos. 
Evening will soon be here and we must 
not miss the most interesting part of 
the fiesta . . . the dancing and music! 

Sound: Crowd louder 

Come, mis amigos! Come! 


Music: Up and out. Segue to... 

Sound: Crowds’ hub-hub 

Sound: Brass band in distance play- 
ing “Himno Nacional” by Jaime Nuno. 

Man: There, mis amigos, is the Great 
Church! Soon the worshippers will be 
coming out. 

Mary: So many odors I can’t tell 
them apart! 

MorTHER: I smell soup! An incense! 
And—and corn! 

Buster: Boy, lookit, Mom — lookit, 
Pop! Those men are playing some kind 
of card game. 


FRED: It’s hard to keep your eyes on , 


everything. Look at those Indians 
dancing over there! 

MortTuHer: Oh, let’s go over and watch 
them dance! 

Sound: A wild, excited Mexican In- 
dian festival dance played by only the 
drum and oboe. 

Sound: The indistinct shouts of glee 
from the Indians as they dance. 

Buster: Gosh—they certainly can 
hop around! 

Man: You see, mis amigos, this is an 
amazing combination of tribal Indian 
customs combined with ceremonies of 
their religion. .. . Notice over there on 
the square . . . at the same time as 
this merry-making is going on, a re- 
ligious procession is coming out of the 
Cathedral. . . . Here, fol- 
low me this way. E 

Sound: The mumbling | 
of a crowd saying their 
Pater-Nosters. 

Sound: Street noises. 

Frep: I had no idea 
Mexico City was this 
large. I’m certainly glad 
we're walking instead of 
taking the car. 


Right: A part of the ar- 
chaeological monuments at 
San Juan Teotihuacan, 28 
miles northeast of Mexico 
City. This specimen of Ar- 
tee architecture is near the 
gigantic Pyramid of the Sun 
and the lesser Pyramid of 
the Moon. Below: Newly 
discovered temples at Mon- 
te Alban, Oaxaca, showing 
some tombs (hills in the 
rear) still unearthed. 
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Mary: I hope Mother and Buster _ 


won’t get lost. 

Foster: Buster will manage things, 
don’t worry. 

Mary: Now where are we? 

Frep: The Calle Moneda... what. 
ever that is. 

Foster: There’s an officer. We'd bet. 
ter ask him directions. 

Mary: I hope he can understand ug 

Frep: I hear that many of the police 
speak English here... . Officer. ... 
TraFFic Cop: Where do you wish to 
go? ; 

Frep: That’s just it. Each of us want 
to go to a different place. 

Mary: I want to go to the House of 
the Indian Student. 

TraFFic Cop: Oh yes... that is quite 
a distance from here, I would advise 
taking a taxi. 

FreD: I want to get to the Plaza de 
Toros to see the bull fight. 

TraFric Cop: Si, senor. . . . I envy 
your chances today to see it . . . con- 
tinue right down this street . . . turn 
right and you will find the Avenida 
Oaxaca which will lead you right to 
the stadium. 

Foster: And I want to go to the Na- 
tional Museum. 

TRAFFIC Cop: Walk to that square, 








senor... then turn right to the Avenida 
Madero and it will take you right to 
the museum.... 

Foster: Thanks, very much... come 
on, Fred... . 

Music: Up and fade to: 

Guie: I think, senor, you will be 
baffled unless you hire me to guide you 
around this museum. 

Foster (Laughing): All right, its 
your show. 

Gumwe: Gracias, senor ... now if you 
will come over here, sefor.. . this 
stone ... you have never seen a big- 
ger one? 

Foster: No, I grant you. It’s im- 
mense. 

GumeE: You will notice, senor, that 
it is round and on it is the ancient 
Aztecs calendar. 


Foster: Their calendar... in those 
days? 
Guwe: Si, Sefior ... long before 
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had its present-day calen- 
Ee Aztec priests carved their hiero- 
glyphics on stones like this and their 
calculations, such as you see on this 
stone, were as exact as our present-day 
calendar. : 

Foster: That would have been aw- 
1 bet. ful hard to give to Aunt Tillie to hang 
on the wall. ‘ - 

nd us, Guwe (Laughing): Si, senor. ... 

: Foster: Say there’s an interesting 
a pit of Aztec sculpture. What’s that— 
mes that long flat stone? 
ish to Guwe: That, senor, is a sacrificial 

stone upon which the Aztecs placed 
want their victims during certain barbarous 
ceremonies. 
ase of Foster: Not only were your ancient 
Mexican tribes great engineers but 


What» 


quite great artists as well, from the looks 
\dvise of that carving on the bas-relief. 
za de Guwe: Si, si. Our famous Mexican 


painter, Diego Rivera, has captured in 
many of his paintings the feeling of 
— great Aztec art. Now over here, sefor, 
a is the carriage in which that unfortu- 


bes nate young man, Miximilian of Aus- 

ht @ tria, rode to his coronation. 

‘ (Fade) You will notice, sefior, that 
. aes... - 

“= Music: Up and out. 

yuare, Man: I am delighted, Senorita Fos- 


ter, to show you what we are doing 
for the Indians. But, first, I think you 
) should know some of the problems. Un- 
Mil very recently the Indian was not 
mnsidered an important part of the 
fional life of Mexico. 

© Mary: But fully half of Mexico is 
“indian? 

©" Man: That’s the ironic part of it, 
orita. Here were hundreds of tribes 
ith great heritages behind them... 
hey had their own beautiful art, their 
m exquisite folklore, their own na- 
ye music, their own dances and cere- 
fonies, and Mexico had ignored all 
















‘Mary: Allowing them to be simply 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water? 

} Man: Si, senorita. And then sudden- 
, about fifteen years ago, Mexico dis- 
fovered the tremendous loss she had 
ffered by not paying attention to the 
feds of the Indian so that he might 
ome a vital force in national life. 
Mary: I can see how education 
renida would be the first problem. 

ght to Man: Si, senorita. And so here... 


well, see for yourself . . . come in this 

, come tom... here is where the Indian boy 
is taught Spanish. . . . Come in here, 
seforita. .. . 

rill be Music: Up and out. 

le you MotHErR: I’ve completely fallen in 


love with Mexico City. Oh, wait until 
t, it’s you see what I bought! The most beau- 
tiful silver bowls made by the Indians! 
if you ... and an Indian cigaret case for 
. this Uncle David and a heavenly flower 
a bige § bowl made right in one of the Indian 

villages to go on the colonial-table that 
s im- Sophie gave me... . Oh, but I’m talk- 
ge about myself. What did you folks 
0? 





-, that 
ncient Foster: I’ve been reliving Mexican 
history in the National Museum. You 

those must all go there tomorrow. 
Frep: I certainly saw Mexican vital- 
pefore § ity this afternoon! You should have 
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wican Government Railway System 


A view of a flower market in Mexico City 


seen the way the bullfighter handled 
his cape! 


Mary: I had the grandest treat of ® 


all. I saw Indian boys being made to 
feel pride in their ancestry. I saw lit- 
tle kids swapping tribal legends for 
modern knowledge . . . a whole new 
force is growing down here, Fred! I 
tell you, Father, it’s wonderful . . . it’s 
like the rebirth of a nation. It’s the 
brotherhood of man in Mexico! 

Sound: Knock on door. 

Open the door, Buster. 

Sound: Door opens and closes. 

ASSISTANT MAanaGerR: Ah... mi 
chamaco, you are a big fellow. 

Buster (Calling): Somebody to see 
you, Pop! 

ASSISTANT ManacGer: Senor Foster, 
I believe you sent for me? I am the as- 
sistant manager of this hotel. 

FosTEeR: We’ve come down the high- 
way ...seen Monterrey. 

Frep: An amazing city; we loved it. 

Foster: And then we saw the pyra- 
mids at Teotihuacan ... had a grand 
time at Quadalupe .. . now we're go- 
ing to spend a week here. Now after 
that I would like to go down to Central 
America. But I understand that the 
road between here and the Guatemalan 
border isn’t so good ? 

ASSISTANT MANAGER: That is simple, 
senor. I can arrange for you to make 
the journey by boat down to Guate- 
mala. 

MotuHer: I wouldn’t think of doing 
that. I’m afraid of boats. 

ASSISTANT MANAGER: But it is so 
worthwhile! You should not miss Gua- 
temala. It is really an unspoiled para- 
dise.... And then go to Honduras, El 
Sahador and Nicaragua! Then to beau- 
tiful Costa Rico and on to Panama, full 
of history and glamor. No senor, do 
not miss Central America. 

Foster: Well, Mother, what do you 
say? We got plenty of time. Be a sport! 

Buster: Yea. I don’t want to go 
home! I don’t want to go home! 

Frep: Sure. Let’s keep going, 
Mother. 





Mary: It’ll be marvelous, Mother! 

Mortuer: Very well, if you all insist, 
I’m willing. 

Buster: Hurray! 

ASSISTANT ManacERr: I only wish that 
the Pan American Highway were fully 
completed so that you could make this 
trip by motor. But soon that will be 
possible. 

Foster: That will be a great day. 

ASSISTANT MANAGER: Si, senor, con- 
sider—one road linking two continents 
.. . from the ranches of Texas to the 
pampas of the Argentine. Then, senor, 
we will be real neighbors. ... 

Music: Up and under. 


Piterany Leads 


CONTEST FOR BOYS 

Harper and Brothers announce a 
prize contest for boys between the 
ages of 13 and 17, inclusive. Each con- 
testant is asked to read The Boys Book 
of Great Detective Stories (just pub- 
lished) and write the publishers a let- 
ter stating (1) which story in the book 
he liked best and (2) the reasons for 
his preference. For more information 
about rules write Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW DICTIONARY 

The Macmillan Company has just 
published a new Modern Dictionary. 
The book, which contains approxi- 
mately 1,500 pages, lays particular 
stress on new words added to our lan- 
guage in recent years. Its aim is to be 
practical, up-to-date, and dependable. 
The dictionary has two forms—with or 
without thumb-index, and the price is 
very reasonable. 


TRAVELING VIA THE MAGAZINES 

A list of magazine articles on travel 
subjects will be found in the Teacher 
Edition of this issue. Students wishing 
to obtain the list may get it from their 
teachers. 
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ERE are, as everyone 
knows, two kinds of travel 
books. One is for you to read 


if you don’t intend to travel, the other 
if you do. In other words, one pre- 
pares you to go somewhere and the 
other takes the place of going. Often 
the same book does for both pur- 
poses, and when it does, you have a 
mighty good book. 

Let us begin with actual guides. If 
you are hoping to go abroad as sen- 
sibly and inexpensively as possible, 
and see what you wish 
to see, the best prepara- 
tion for all this will be 
found in Helen Dean 
Fish’s Invitation to 
Travel (Washburn). 
This tells you every- 
thing from choosing 
your room on ship and 
packing your steamer 
trunk, to plans for making the most 
of your time without hurry. I have 
found this book useful, and I am an 
experienced traveller, but its special 
value is to beginners; it would also 
be excellent for a travel club or a 
class in geography that wanted to 
make its work lively. The famous 
guide-book expert, Clara E. Laugh- 
lin, author of the So Yow’re Going 
... books, is just bringing out a gen- 
eral introduction of this kind called 
So You’re Going to Travel (Hough- 
ton). All her books are practical and 
informal. 


Skoal for Scandinavia! 


Some unusually good books have 
been lately prepared for travellers 
in Europe. Scandinavian countries 
have been well represented in such 
literature for some time past: you 
know, for example, of the wide- 
spread interest aroused by Sweden: 
The Middle Way, by Marquis Childs 
(Yale), and by Agnes Rothery’s 
books, well written and handsomely 
illustrated, Denmark, Finland and 
Sweden (Viking): Now we have a 
happy book called Sandinavia Beck- 
ons, by Amy and Thornton Oakley 
(Appleton-Century); as in their 
earlier works, she writes and he 
makes many pen-and-ink drawings 
on the spot. One of their books sent 
me all the way to the south of France 
one year, to see if it really was as 
lovely there as they made it in Heart 
of Provence—and it was. Now I 
rather think I'll have to go north this 
summer to check up on this one. 
There is a new book, The Face of 
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Sampling the New Travel Books 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


France, by Harry Greenwall (Funk), 
that combines personal experiences 
and advice; it also has recipes that 
make your mouth water, taken from 
the family cooking for which the na- 
tion is famous. The best book about 
Paris that has come out for years is 
The Spirit of Paris, by Paul Cohen- 
Portheim (Lippincott); I have sel- 
dom seen the French atmosphere so 
beautifully caught and reproduced 
by a foreigner, and many photo- 
graphs distinguish the work. 

A good series of 
travel books for young 
people to read is now 
in process of publica- 
tion by Dodd, Mead; 
Denmark Caraven, by 
Ruth Bryan Owens, and 
Greek Journey, by 
Margaret and Lincoln 
MacVeagh, have al- 
ready appeared, and Don Blanding’s 
Hawaiian Holiday is on the point of 
publication. These books are in story- 
form, taking young people on infor- 
mal journeys through the chosen 
country in such a way that its his- 
tory, legends and customs come natu- 
rally into the conversation and under 
the traveller’s eye. Greek Journey is 
especially good for a school library, 
for obvious reasons: it joins ancient 
and modern Greece without a break. 
A somewhat hurried but generally 
interesting account of a trip through 
Europe is Jean and Co. Unlimited, 
by Helen Perry Curtis (Winston): 
the heroine meets, at a foreign board- 
ing school, girls from every European 
country whose names 
are some form of her 
own, from Giovanna to 
Jovanka; these she vis- 
its in vacation, seeing 
the sights of their chief 
cities. The author sees 
many things not likely 
to be found in the guide 
books. 


Ports of the Sun 


These books for young people are 
naturally planned to take the place 
of travel as much as to prepare for 
a possible trip. If you need a book to 
take on the Mediterranean cruise, 
however, and want it readable 
enough to interest you even if you 
cannot manage to go, there is a 
brand-new one called Cruising the 





Drawings from So You’re Going to Travel} 
by Clara E. Laughlin (Houghton Miffin Co.) 






















Mediterranean, by J. Lane and Made. 
leine Miller (Revell), based on 80. 
000 miles of travel during the pag 
ten troubled years. Speaking 
cruises, Eleanor Early, whose style 
in travel books is always sprightly 
has just written one to accompany 
travellers on the highly populy 
Caribbean cruises: Ports of the Sig 
(Houghton), light enough to carry 
in a pocket and full of information, 

This brings us back to our om 
hemisphere, where the new Amer. 
can Guide Series is one of the mos 
interesting developments in this 
field. They are the result of a Fed. 
eral Writers Project of the W.P.A, 
and now cover not only the New Eng. 
land States in a fine large photo 
graphically illustrated book for each 
state (Houghton), but certain cities 
the latest. being the Philadelphix 
Guide and the New Orleans Guid 
(Houghton). 

Away to the Canadian Rockies, by 
Gordon Brimley (Dodd) is the lates 
of a series of amusing journeys, i 
pictures and personal experiences 
around Canada: the Gaspe was the 
subject of one, Cape Breton of an- 
other, and Quebec of another. This 
new one approaches the towering 
Canadian Rockies in the same happy 
manner; we have not many travé 
books for our neighbor to the north, 
and these are welcome. 

If you need a book in which the 
great steamships are described, Mail 
Liners of the World, by Alan L. Cary 
(Appleton-Century) is compact and 
useful for reference: it begins with 
a brief history of trans- 
Atlantic shipping, gives 
full-page pictures and 
descriptions of 62 great 


and historical sketches 
of the lines. 



































ships, statistics of lines} 





Here are some hints 
for a travel club whith 
does its traveling y 
reading and reports by members @ 
what they have read. Always have 
a map on the wall while the meeting 
is going on, and as the journey pre 
gresses, mark its track by flag pins 
Whenever the program moves from 
one place to another, or from ome 
country to another, always have 
someone tell just how the journey 
from one to the other would be maée 
—by boat, train, plane, motor or @ 
foot. Whenever you take up a new 
country, try to borrow a set of coils 

(Concluded on page 23-B) 
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AFTER HOURS 


Northern Hemisphere. March 21st. 


This is the time of the year when 
the human spirit is at its lowest ebb. 
The sulphur-and-molasses days are 
here. The hour has struck for taking 
temperatures and gazing at tongues. 
Traditionally, it is a season for re- 
awakening and rebirth; but, practi- 
cally, there are few souls who are 
hardy enough to emerge from the 
strain of hibernation untouched by 
woe. The sooty, sunless grind leaves 
its mark, touched at the edges with 
mold. One may be pardoned for 
snarling at the first robin. 

In this unhappy state, the mind is 
not resilient to shock. Such affairs 
as the income tax and the bombing of 
Barcelona leave bruises and wounds 
that heal stubbornly. A broken shoe- 
lace may appear to be a major 
tragedy. 

Last week, we sent to the printer 
areview which mentioned “the large 
number of people who are employed 
in Hollywood on a full time basis 
(we hope).” By some fiendish prank 
of typography, the hope was changed 
to know, converting a none too orig- 
inal remark into a pointless one. The 
writer was in low ebb; the proof- 
reader was in low ebb; the make-up 
editor was in low ebb: The error 
threw them into a frenzy of confusion 
and despair. They were going to rush 
to the tower of the Empire State 
Building and leap overboard, until 
someone remembered that they could 
not fall farther than the second par- 
apet. Only one man has ever suc- 
ceeded in jumping all the way to the 
street. The episode, coming on top of 
spring, has filled everyone here with 
a sense of frustration. 

The handiest exit from a black 
mood may be found in Grand Central 
Station or at the piers which crenel 
the North River. When the time 
comes to give up doing something, 
the next step is to go somewhere, 
and the best place to go is away. To 
make it easier for the hardy traveler, 
agreat many city school systems are 
how allowing teachers study credits 
for the time they spend climbing the 
domestic mountain or basking on the 
alien strand. For the local trade, the 
WPA has published guide-books 
which document every filling station 
and billboard between Brownsvilie 
and Hibbing. Europe and Asia this 
summer are featuring contented cows 
who salute and perform yogi exer- 
cises. Don’t forget to take along a 
birth certificate when you go for 
that passport. 











GRACE LINE 


A 


SAIL EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 





16 DAYS trom $285. 


INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 


in the splendid Grace Liners 
SANTA ROSA SANTA PAULA SANTA ELENA 


Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide casement 
windows, open directly onto promenade decks. Ceil- 
ings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 


Outdoor tiled swimming pools Sun decks 
All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons Club-bars 


Dance Orchestras Pre-release talkies 
Nine ports, permitting visits to 16 interesting cities 
Shore trips, including exclusive 2-day, 160 mile auto 
trip thru interior Venezuela and full day at Panama 
Canal with opportunity to see Gatun Locks in operation, 
at slight extra cost. 


Golf at most ports No passports required 


Ask your Travel Agent for the new Grace Line book- 
let in colors containing photopraphs of the ships, 
public rooms, passenger accommodations and places 
visited; itineraries, maps, details of shore trips, deck 
plans, fares, sailing dates, and all other information 
necessary for planning a trip. 





10 Hanover Square or 628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center), New York 
Boston Washington, D. C. Chicago San Francisco 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Seattle Los Angeles 
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SIXTH ANNUAL 
CONDUCTED TOUR 


featuring 


ROME and LOURDES 
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ENGLAND « ITALY 
HOLLAND ¢ GERMANY 
FRANCE ¢ SWITZERLAND 


ortises “585 


Including Tourist Class on Stecmahip 
Sailing July 23 » S. S. Champlain 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


Catholic Travel League 


9 Rockefeller Plaza © New York City 
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All Aboard! 


How Travel Topics Can Heighten Student 
Enthusiasm for a Wide Range of Studies 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


OVE OF TRAVEL may serve to 


motivate the study of foreign 

languages, ancient history, 
botany and geology, economic geog- 
raphy, foreign exchange, architec- 
ture, international trade, transporta- 
tion and communication, regional 
planning, regional music and litera- 
ture, anthropology, and dozens of 
other subjects. Conversely, a deep in- 
terest in any subject tends to promote 
an interest in travel, a desire to see 
how things are done in other places. 
During the recent Dance Interna- 
tional in New York, motion pictures 
were shown of the dances of peoples 
of all parts of the world, from a 
Mickey Mouse imitation of Fred As- 
taire to fertility rituals among the 
Senegambians. Some of these films 
were taken incidentally as a by- 
product of travel for pleasure: others 
were shot purposely in distant lands 
to add to the cinema of the dance. 
One hand washed the other. This 
happy situation enables the teacher 
to use the Travel Number to aug- 
ment knowledge of almost any class- 
room subject, and vice versa. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Pupils may list the place names 
mentioned in this issue, then write 
beside these names as much about 
them as they know, or as much as 
they can learn in this magazine. They 
may divide this information into the 
following categories: 

Location, People, Climate, Topogra- 
phy, Vegetation, Natural Scenery, Nat- 
ural Resources, Industries and Produce, 
Religion, Customs, Architecture, Cos- 
tumes, Form of Government, Trans- 
portation, Communication, Music, Art, 
Literature. 

Another work they may do is to 
list the foreign words in this issue 
with their pronunciation, meaning, 



















subject is thorough and scholarly. 



















1 YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS THIS SALE 
| “THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE” 


Single copy price: 25c 
NOW 25 or more: only 10c each 
Professor Walter Agard wrote this stimulating study-unit—useful in every 
History Class—essential to groups working with Greek culture. The entire 
panorama of ancient Greek thought and art is treated here. The book is made 
even more attractive by excellent original photographs of Greek scenes and 
works of art. The language is delightfully clear, and the treatment of each 


ORDER A CLASS SUPPLY FROM: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















and nationality. The entire class may 
work on this list, if each is assigned 
to cover one page. 

Copying the idea mentioned by 
Miss Fish (page 38), let each pupil 
bring to class a notation of one beau- 
tiful experience—a sight, sound, or 
thought—of the day. If pupils are 
bashful about divulging their tender 
sentiments, this system may be 
worked in reverse: let them note a 
single ugly experience. The items 
may be assembled and read anony- 
mously as a travelogue of the com- 
munity. 

Miss Fish’s article is as sound a 
philosophy of traveling as anyone 
may find. Pupils should be prompted 
to learn and define the six virtues 
of the good traveler, as she presents 
them, if they read nothing else. Her 
suggestions are good for traveling 
from home to school as well as for 
traveling around the world. 


ACTIVITIES 

Mrs. Becker (20-E) recommends 
a travel club for pupils with a pro- 
gram which promises to be both di- 
verting and practical in a high de- 
gree. In addition to the excellent 
suggestions she outlines, pupils may 
wish to survey the travel facilities of 
their own community, to prepare a 
guide book for visitors to their com- 
munity, and to map the various 
types of transportation routes in the 
county. 

Many high schools, including well- 
to-do, progressive, urban academies 
and lowly, rural, one-room, town- 
ship schools, have made it an annual 
practice to charter a bus and see 
America first-hand. City boys thus 
have an opportunity to learn to milk 
a cow, and country boys are able to 
visit a metropolitan market. The 
planning and financing of such an 
expedition—which the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Rotary Club 
will cheerfully support—is a legiti- 
mate enterprise for any group of 
pupils. 


MEMORY WORK 

There are three quotations in the 
last columns of the article by Miss 
Fish (38) which pupils may feel are 
worth remembering and explaining. 

The verses in this week’s poetry 
page (23-E) are selections which 
have endured many years and are 
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apt to endure many more because 
people have voluntarily, perhaps un- 
consciously, committed them to 
memory. None of these verses are 
likely to endure for long in the mind 
of the pupil who is assigned to memo- 
rize them as a chore, but if it is sug- 
gested that pupils may enjoy talking 
about these verses and reading them 
to themselves and to each other, the 
chances are that the verses will stick 
in their minds, as well as other travel 
poetry which they may be persuaded 
to bring to class, not neglecting the 
tom tom stuff of Kipling or Robert 
Service (whom boys like especially) 
or that greatest of all travelogues, 
The Odyssey. It helps, too, if the 
teacher cares to warm up the con- 
versation about these verses or her 
travels. One way to start may be to 
explain why the ladybird, subject of 
the second poem, was called a clock- 
o'-clay. Pupils may chime in with 
their own bit of folk lore about this 
useful beetle, involving the senti- 
mental verse, 

“Ladybird, ladybird, 

Fly away home! 

Your house is on fire! 

Your children will burn!” 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 

The following questions may serve 
as a basis for discussion among the 
pupils. 

Why do people travel? 

What is the symbolism of the woman 
in Buried Treasure who, having lost 
her glasses, was “traveling blind”? 
How do people with good eyes “travel 
blind”? What things in Sicily do you 
think the Latin teacher was unable to 
see? 

What should a person look for when 
traveling? 


DEDUCTIONS 

Let pupils grade the following 
items in the order of their favor. 

When I travel, I shall specialize in: 
natural: scenery, housing, drinking, 
sleeping, foods, buying gifts, ancient 
buildings, industrial tours, markets, 
languages, talks with fellow travelers, 
meeting famous people, talks with or- 
dinary natives, cabarets, reading, flirt- 
ing, geology, trade, large hotels, cos- 
tumes, gambling, music, art, theaters, 
dances, espionage, conspiracy, lar- 
ceny, traffic management, mileage, 
speed, discovery, biology, sports, mili- 
tary science. 








HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


Sarah McLean Mullen tells how pictures are made 
and how to judge the finished product on the movie 
Ssereen. It increases student enjoyment and student 
critical ability, and offers a series of rules for 
separating good pictures from indifferently good or 
bad ones. Pamphlet form, 25c; 30 or more to one 
address, 10c. 
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CONSERVATION 

Teachers who keep files of Schol- 
astic will associate The River (25-S) 
with the Conservation Number, Sept. 
26, 1936. Conservationists have had 
some hot battles over the following 
issues: 

Should reforestation and check dams 
take precedence over large dams and 
dikes? 

Is drained land an advantage for 
private speculators at the expense of 
the general welfare? 

Do the Columbia River dams justify 
the danger of destroying the salmon 
run? 

Is power production inseparable 
from flood control? 

Will our conservation efforts reduce 
the effect of drouth and floods? 

Are all the animal pests which man 
destroys actually verminous? 

Is it the responsibility of this gener- 
ation to protect the soil and wild life 
for the benefit of the next? 


TRANSPORTATION 

Pupils may enjoy discussing what 
is the best type of transportation to 
use in considering journeys of vari- 
ous lengths, comfort, safety, speed, 
cost, and a combination of all these 
factors. They have to choose among 
buses, trains, animals, planes, boats, 
private autos, and bicycles. 

An exercise in this connection 
would be for pupils to choose by lot 
a fixed sum of money and the name 
of a city. Then, with the given sum, 
let them plan a trip from their home 
town to the chosen place. 

Pupils who live in any of the na- 
tion’s great ports will enjoy studying 
the shipping news in the local papers, 
with a view to tracing the cargoes 
and routes of the boats which call at 
their cities. In any town, pupils can 
learn something from studying the 
time tables of the local train and bus 
lines, or the road maps provided by 
the local filling stations. A thorough 
knowledge of the transport facilities 
of a city like New York or Chicago, 
however, is almost sufficient for a 
Ph. D. thesis. 


MAP EXERCISE 

Let pupils locate on a world map, 
which may be drawn for the occa- 
sion, all of the places named in this 
issue. When the places are all located, 
pupils may wish to fill in the princi- 
pal transportation routes between 
these points. 

The literature of steamship com- 
panies, railroads, aviation companies, 
and other transport agencies will 
help them to identify these lanes. 

An element of competition may be 
introduced by awarding a point to 
each pupil who first locates a given 
point. Cooperative habits may be de- 
veloped by assigning various groups 
to fill in assorted portions of the map. 





ROMANCE 


WITH A 
FOREIGN ACCENT 


Sicuts and sounds of this foreign 
land, Quebec Province, will stay 
with you always. You'll see steep- 
roofed Norman farmhouses, just 
as in France .. . wayside shrines 
and crosses . . . open-air ovens of 
brick and stone... old forts and 
cathedrals. You’ll speak French, if 
you like, with friendly, welcoming 
natives. 

And there’s plenty to do as well 
as see! Hike. Climb the age-old 
Laurentians. Swim. Golf. Fish in 
the wilderness. Study at world- 
famous McGill University, or the 
University of Montreal. Every day 
is something new, something 
refreshing, something foreign! This 
summer, make it a different vaca- 
tion—in Quebec. Mail the coupon! 
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SELECTION OF 4 CHOICE TOURS 
Group sailing July 2 and 9 


Conducted throughout, excellent itineraries, 
fine accommodations. 


Write for information from the organizer 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 


Christian H. Shenk, Mor. 
See More 
EUROP Pay Less 
6 Countries (Including Scotland) $298 
Grand Central Tour 8 Countries $475 
Outstanding Values. Splendid Hotels 
WHEELER TOURS Framingham, Mass. 
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Important 


RELEASES 


in 
16mm. SOUND FILMS 


Available for 
RENTAL or SALE 


* 


The OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP 


A fine feature production of the 
Dickens classic. 


The 
WEDDING OF PALO 


Dr. Knud Rasmussen’s charming, 
authentic picture of Eskimo life 
in Greenland with all-native cast. 
Musical background by Royal 
Opera House Symphony Orches- 
tra of Copenhagen. Synchronized 


Sound. 
* 


New Series of 
Outstanding Shorts 
TODDLE TALES 


3 unique pictures for children. 


EASY ACES 


Featuring the well-known radio 
entertainers. 


VAGABOND 
ADVENTURES 


Travel series. 


BILL CORUM SPORTS 


The human side of sports. 


WORLD ON PARADE 


Series featuring the voice and per- 
sonality of Alois Havrilla. 


STRUGGLE TO LIVE 


Scientific series about smaller ani- 
mals. 


MUSICAL MOODS 


The nation’s foremost symphony 
orchestras presenting:  Liszt’s 
Liebestraum, Dance of the Hours, 
Bach’s Air for G String, Ave Maria 
and Brahm’s Valse in A Flat. 


* 


TMT Send for Free Catalog of 





r z . 
ey over 900 Entertainment 


i and Educational subjects. 


WALTER O. 


GUTLOHN. Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-9 New York 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


HE ten best foreign films of 1937, 

rated by the Exceptional Photo- 
plays Committee of the National Board 
of Review, are: 


The Wedding of Palo 
The Eternal Mask 
The Lower Depths 
Baltic Deputy 
Mayerling 

Spanish Earth 
Golgotha 

Elephant Boy 
Rembrandt 

Janosik 


Special honors were paid the docu- 
mentary film directed by Pare Lorentz, 
The River, prepared by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. 

e 


A three-reeler about the cooperative 
and educational program which has 
rehabilitated rural Nova Scotia, un- 
der the sponsorship of St. Francis 
Xavier University, is available in 16 
mm. silent from the CLUSA, 167 W. 
12th St., New York. $3 one day. $1.50 
additional days. 


Illustrated catalog listing the Brite- 
lite-Truvision line of motion picture 
screens and photographic accessories 
has been released. Order copies from 
Motion Picture Screen and Acces- 
sories Co., Inc., 526 West 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


More than 600 CCC camps have op- 
erated their own movie theaters dur. 
ing the past three years. Films and 
equipment were furnished by Films 
Incorporated. 

* 


Before feature films are thrown on 
the screen at Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, a teacher delivers a 
short lecture about the film. 


James Weiss is opening the Audio- 
Film Libraries, handling 16 mm. reels, 
in Bloomfield, N. J 


Members of the new Victor Record 
Society, who pay a $6 membership fee 
and buy $9 worth of records of their 
own choice, also receive a record-play- 
er for use with a radio. The plan is to 
pay record-dividends to regular pur- 
chasers, in the book club manner. 





VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


Our editors are considering the 
weekly publication of reviews of new 
instructional films, to be criticized by 
teachers who have shown the films to 
their classes. Will you please write to 
us if you approve of this plan or if you 
wish to be included among the teachers 
who are volunteering to write these 
short reviews for Scholastic? 








TRAVEL ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


General 

Brandt, G. “East - to- West.” Scribner’s, 
March-Sept., 1937. 

Halliburton, R. “The World Is Still Wide.” 
Reader’s Digest, Aug., 1937. 

Heiser, V. G. “Traveler’s Aid; What to 
Look Out for to Stay Well.” Collier’s, 
Jan. 1, 1938. 

Pollock, C. “I Travel to See People.” Good 
Housekeeping, Aug., 1937. 

Schultz, G. D. “Never Too Young to 
Travel.” Better Homes and Gardens, 
July, 1937. 

“Trip of the Month” articles in Travel. 


North America and Caribbean 
Anson, Albee, and Albee. “Farthest West.” 
Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 12, 1938. 
Baldwin, F. “To the West.” Pictorial Re- 

view, July, 1937. 

Cimino, C. B. “Baked Beans to Hominy 
Grits.” Scribner’s, July, 1937. 

Curtis, P. “Fortunate Isle.” Country Life, 
Nov., 1937. 

Holdridge, D. “Getting Away from It All.” 
American Mercury, March, 1938. 

Howard, A. H. “Southward Ho! in the 
Alice.” National Geographic, March, 

- 1938. 

Kent, K. “Under the Midnight Sun.” 
Scribner’s, July, 1937. 

Parmer, C. B. “Sports Along the Pirate 
Trail.” Scribner’s, Dec., 1937. 

Putnam, N. W. “South from the Sun.” Col- 
lier’s, Dec. 18, 1937. 

Roosevelt, T. “Island of Enchantment.” 
House and Garden, March, 1938. 

Tilden, Kleeman and Henderson. “We 
Went to Mexico.” Good Housekeeping, 
March, 1938. 

Von Qualen, L. “Two Saints in a Turquoise 


Sea.” Woman’s Home Companion, 
March, 1938. 

Walker, W. “Timeless Villages of Cuba.” 
Travel, Feb., 1938. 


Europe and Pacific Islands 


Anon. “Undiscovered Beauty on Den- 
mark’s Little Islands.” Country Life, 
March, 1938. 

Lorenz, C. “Letters from an English Vil- 
lage.” Country Life, Oct., 1937. 

Moore, W. R. “Skyline Drive in the Pyre- 
nees.” National Geographic, Oct., 1937. 

O’Melveny, D. “Let’s Cruise.” Country 
Life, Dec., 1837. 

O’Melveny, D. “Scots Wha Hae.” House 
and Garden, Feb., 1938. 

Schoene-Calix, A. “Grasse, City of Per- 
fume.” Living Age, Oct., 1937. 
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Buried Treasure 


A Latin Teacher from Ohio, Seeking 
Archaeological Adventures in Sicily, 
Does Some Unanticipated Excavating 


By Vincent Sheean 


HERE was only one place to 

sit down when Miss Randall 

came onto the terrace. It was 
at a table set for three people but in 
possession, just now, of only one, a 
florid dark lady in a gaily checked 
dress. Miss Randall paused at this 
table and spoke. 

“All the other places seem taken,” 
she said. “May I1.. .?” 

The florid dark lady accepted Miss 
Randall with a nod. 

“Of course,” she said. “Yes, indeed. 
Of course. Do sit down. You’ll get a 
waiter if you try hard enough. Love- 
ly day.” 

Miss Randall agreed that it was a 
lovely day, offered thanks for the 
chair and then took it, reflecting that 
it seemed harder to detect a nation- 
ality in Sicily than anywhere else. 
This florid dark woman, for example, 
might have been almost anything— 
her appearance was not English, but 
her voice was more English than 
American, more Australian, perhaps, 
than either. You never could tell. 
Miss Randall had only the day before 
been engaged in converse for at least 
an hour with an elderly gentleman 
whom she took to be an English ec- 
centric, an artist perhaps — he had 
sketching materials with him — up 
there at the Roman theater, and he 
had fluttered her heart by the men- 
tion of far-off things; he had a huge 
plaid shawl for his knees; and in 
spite of these insignia he had proved 
to be, in the final expansive confes- 
sional moments of their talk, a citi- 
zen of Trenton, New Jersey, exiled, 
or possibly expelled, to Taormina. 
The influences of Sicilian landscape 
and mixed company seemed to have 
a leveling effect upon the Anglo- 
Saxon differences, Miss Randall 
thought, so that they all came out the 
same in ten or twenty years, alike in 
their speech and habits of mind, alike 
in their tastes, their antiquarian en- 
thusiasms and their tea drinking, 
wherever they hailed from and 
whatever the nature of the storms 
that had blown them up on this ex- 
quisite coast. 

A waiter noticed her hungry mo- 
tions of the hand and dumped a 
plate of sandwiches and some tea in 
front of her. She stretched her feet 
surreptitiously under the table and 
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wished she could take her shoes off. 
She had been walking for a long time 
in the hills, perhaps three hours. The 
broad and brilliant outlines of the 
coast fell boldly away from the ter- 
race of the hotel, defying the picture 
post card and the tourist’s camera. It 
looked more superb than any scene 
of reality has the right to look, the 
towering mountain and the azure sea, 
exactly azure, far below on the edge 
of the white sand. A sober mind like 
Miss Randall’s was likely to recoil 
in unbelief at the view of the land 
and sea from the heights of Taor- 
mina. She preferred, actually, less 
startling aspects of the island and 
was on the point of pursuing her 
journey in the hope of finding them. 
These pictorial splendors, alive, as 
they were, with Anglo-Saxons who 
talked about tea and weather, were 
not exactly what Miss Randall had 
had in mind when she bought her 
ticket for the tour. She was a teacher 
of Latin and Greek in the high school 
at Moredown, Ohio, and had her ob- 
jectives written out in a small black 
notebook: Agrigento, Selinunte, Se- 
gesta. Moreover, she knew exactly 
what she would find there, what to 
look for and what she would say 
about it to her classes when she got 
home. 

“You staying long?” the florid dark 
woman said. 

“IT am leaving in the morning,” 
Miss Randall replied. Her mind had 
not been quite made up, but when 
she had spoken she realized that it 
now was. She would go to Syracuse 
in the morning. 

“Which way are you going?” the 
florid lady pursued. Miss Randall ob- 
served, with some disquiet, that the 
tone was definitely conversational. 

“To Syracuse, Agrigento, Segesta 
and Palermo,” she said, hoping to 
answer a whole series of questions at 
once. Then, out of gratitude for her 
place at the table, she added: “I have 
never been in Sicily before.” 

“Ah,” said the florid woman. 
4 ee 

She seemed to be considering the 
possibilities opened up by this re- 
mark. It was a challenge most trav- 
elers could not resist. Usually they 
met it by a rapid display of informa- 
tion, admonition and advice: what 





From Fiction Parade 


you ought to pay the driver of a 
carozza from Syracuse to the fortress 
of Euryelos; which was the best hotel 
in which place and the best tearoom 
in another; what you ought on no 
account to miss when you visited the 
temples at Agrigento. This last chap- 
ter in the garrulous freemasonry of 
the tourist invariably afforded Miss 
Randall some, secret pleasure, for 
she really knew the ancient remains 
better than those who had just been 
looking at them, and was diverted 
by their bland errors. The florid lady 
dismissed all that, however. 

“Where are you going to stay in 
Palermo?” she asked. “Not at the 
Villa Mariposa?” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Randall. 
“That is the place where I have a 
room. Is it all right?” 

“Hmm,” the lady said. Whether 
she was handing down a verdict on 
the Villa Mariposa or merely clear- 
ing her throat could not be estab- 
lished by her next remark. “I lost 
some spectacles there,” she said. 

“Dear me,” said Miss Randall. 

“Yes,” she said. “I stuck them 
down beside me in the chair in the 
lounge while I was listening to the 
music and forgot to pick them up 
afterwards. Stupid thing to do. Very 
good spectacles they were too. In a 
case—an ordinary brown case. You 
can’t miss them. There wouldn’t be 
any other spectacles there, I imagine. 
You might just leave them for me at 
the American Express when you get 
to Rome.” 

Miss Randall gasped slightly. 

“You want me to look for them?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, it won’t be much trouble,” 


- 
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the florid lady said. “You can’t miss 
them. You’ll naturally be going into 
the lounge to listen to the music after 
dinner. It’s the only thing to do. 
Well, just sit in the armchair near- 
est the orchestra, on the left. That’s 
all you have to do.” 

She looked at Miss Randall a little 
coldly, as if in criticism of her in- 
competence. 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t mind,” said 
Miss Randall. “T’ll look for them.” 

“All you have to do is pick them 
up,” the lady said. “It’s quite simple. 
I wouldn’t ask you to do it if I 
thought it would put you out at all.” 

“No, of course not,” Miss Randall 
agreed. 

“They were very good spectacles,” 
the lady repeated. “I’m quite lost 
without them. I declare I haven’t 
seen a thing on this whole tour. I 
went to Palermo first, and then 
Selinunte and Segesta and Agrigento, 
all those places, and Syracuse, just* 
the reverse of your tour. Exactly the 
same thing, only the other way 
round.” 

The lady produced a card and laid 
it firmly on the table. 

“That’s my name,” she said. “Mrs. 
Augustus Crabbe, and you can send 
the glasses to the American Express 
in Rome if you aren’t actually going 
there yourself. Are you going to 
Rome?” 

“IT am not quite sure,’”’ Miss Ran- 
dall said. “I have only arranged the 
Sicilian part of the journey.” 

“You must go to Rome,” said Mrs. 
Crabbe. “You can’t possibly miss 
Rome. It’s full of—full of things.” 

She paused over the table for a 
moment, facing the panorama, her 
florid face exhibiting signs of feel- 
ing—a feeling which Miss Randall 
diagnosed as midway between sor- 
row and rage. 

“Look at that view,” she said. 
“Well, just look at it. A blur, my 
dear. One great splodge and mess and 
blur. That’s all.” 

She shook hands, almost as a mark 
of punctuation to her observation on 
the view, and Miss Randall did not 
even have time to condole with her 
upon her misfortunes; in another 
moment the gay checked dress was 
dwindling away through the chairs 
and tables towards the hotel; its 
ruffles flapped slightly in~ retreat. 
Miss Randall consumed one more 
morsel of cake in thoughtful silence. 
The things people asked you, the 
people you met... ! She wondered 
whether only odd people came to 
Sicily or whether they became odd 
upon arrival there; she wondered 
whether she, too, in her moderate 
and presentable clothes, her adequate 
shoes and hats and coats, presented 
an odd look to the inspection of the 
others. But perhaps, after all, the re- 
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VINCENT SHEEAN 
INCENT SHEEAN needs no introduc- 


tion to anyone of you who has read 
his extraordinary autobiography, Per- 
sonal History (1935). A Literary Guild 
choice, it immediately became a _ best 
seller both here and in England. Readers 
were amazed to find how much this 
young writer had done and seen in the 
course of his 35 years. Mr. Sheean 
(known to his friends as Jimmy) was 
born in 1899 in Christian County, Illi- 
nois, attended the University of Chicago 
for three and a half years, and then be- 
came a reporter. In 1922 he went to 
Paris as European correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune. His experiences as for- 
eign correspondent took him all cover 
Europe and into China and make up the 
bulk of his Personal History. 

Mr. Sheean and his wife (Diana 
Forbes-Robertson, youngest daughter of 
the noted British actor, Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson) have just returned to 
England after a two-months visit here. 








quest for the lost spectacles was not 
so odd. Travelers had a habit of urg- 
ing little claims upon each other. 
“When you go to Syracuse don’t for- 
get to.speak to my friend Giovanni, 
the hall porter; remember me to him; 
ask him what he’s done with my 
snapshots that I didn’t have time to 
collect.” That sort of thing. She had 
heard them at it, over the tea tables 
and in the lounge of the hotel. 

She did not see Mrs. Crabbe again 
and did not, in fact, think of the lost 
spectacles during the next few days. 
There was altogether too much to 
engage her attention. She was no 
idle and ignorant traveler; she really 
knew what the Greeks had been up 
to during their centuries on this 
island and had been familiar for 
years with everything she now actu- 
ally beheld. There was no meaning- 
less marble for her, no god without a 
power and no tyrant without a his- 
tory; poets and philosophers walked 


in the temple street; she could have 
talked to them, although perhaps 
not in an accent.they would have 
readily understood; she trembled, 
every time she sat down in the the- 
ater at Syracuse (and she frequented 
the place at sunset and sunrise and 
by moonlight and all such romantica] 
hours), at the thought that possibly, 
just possibly, the ghost of Plato stood 
over her. 

Syracuse above all engrossed her 
scholastic imagination, and she had 
declaimed a passage of Euripides 
there one night in the theater, all by 
herself, in a loud voice, a great 
whacking chorus out of The Trojan 
Woman, and felt much better after- 
wards, uplifted, serene, as if in some 
way she had been able to join the 
white-robed throng that had once 
passed there. When she got back to 
the hotel she wondered if she, too, 
were becoming a little odd under the 
influence of the place. 

“Mercy,” she thought, “what if 
anybody had seen or heard me?” 

But she did not really mind. In 
fact she thought she might tell her 
pupils at home all about it. There 
were very few pupils in the Greek 
classes, and they were extremely ele- 
mentary classes (nobody wanted 
Greek’ nowadays, it seemed, and 
anyhow Greek I and Greek II were 
hardly erudite enough to be thought 
of without a blush in these surround- 
ings), but it would make a good story 
of a kind; it might give a little life 
to the desolate pursuit of verbs. If 
the photographs of Syracuse and 
Agrigento were not so flat, grand and 
classical—if they could be made to 
contain a little moonlight, echo a 
little with the lines of a chorus— 
the task of carrying them into the 
young minds of Moredown, Ohio, 
would have seemed easier. Miss Ran- 
dall worried over the photographs, 
sketched temple columns and copied 
inscriptions, talked to her fellow 
travelers when she had to and read 
poetry of nights after she had gone 
to her room; thus, before another 
three weeks were over, she had fin- 
ished her slow round of the island 
and arrived in Palermo. On the first 
night there, when she went into the 
lounge of the Villa Mariposa after 
dinner to listen to the music, she re- 
membered Mrs. Augustus -Crabbe 
and the spectacles. 

The Villa Mariposa was a far more 
modern affair than anything to be 
seen elsewhere in Sicily; it acknowl- 
edged a certain kinship with Florida 
and California in its general arrange- 
ment of terrace, palms, bar, lounge 
and hotel orchestra. It was a huge, 
luxurious modern hotel half filled 
with Americans and English, and its 
table-d’héte dinner was eaten to the 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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A Pilgrim’s Pack 


Poems for Travelers and Wayfarers 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


OME people merely walk to the 
parks within the city; some drive 
out of the city into the surrounding 
countryside; others — luckier ones— 
iravel many miles North, East, South 
and West. They seek, at the least, trees 
and grass. At the best, they enjoy salty 
seas, lakes, where they “bewitch poor 
fishes’ wandering eyes,” mountains, 
“golden sands and crystal brooks.” 
Some pilgrims may go beyond doors 
with this small pack of poems. 


A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and over the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 

Where the hawthorn blooms the sweet- 
est, 

Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to track the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 

Through the meadow, among the hay; 

Up the water and over the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 
(James Hogg, 1770-1835) 


Clock-o’-Clay 


In the cowslip pips I lie, 

Hidden from the buzzing fly, 

While green grass beneath me lies, 
Pearled with dew like fishes’ eyes, 
Here I lie, a clock-o’-clay, 

Waiting for the time o’ day. 


While the forest quakes surprise, 
And the wild wind sobs and sighs, 
My home rocks as like to fall, 

On its pillar green and tall; 

When the pattering rain drives by 
Clock-o’-clay keeps warm and dry. 


Day by day and night by night, 
All the week I hide from sight; 
In the cowslip pips I lie, 

In the rain still warm and dry; 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Red, black-spotted clock-o’-clay. 


My home shakes in wind and showers, 
Pale green pillar topped with flowers, 
Bending at the wild wind’s breath, 
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Till I touch the grass beneath; 
Here I live, lone clock-o’-clay, 
Watching for the time of day. 

(John Clare, 1792-1864) 


The Bait 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will some new pleasure prove 
Of golden sands and crystal brooks, 
With silken lines and silver hooks. 


There will the river whispering run 

Warmed by the eyes more than the 
sun; 

And there the enamored fish will stay, 

Begging themselves they may betray. 





From Wood Engravings of the 1930’s 
(Studio) 


Wood cut by C. W. Taylor 


When thou will swim in that live bath, 
Each fish which every channel hath 
Will amorously to thee swim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 


If thou, to be so seen beest loth, 

By sun or moon, thou dark’nest both, 
And if myself have leave to see, 

I need not their light having thee. 


Let others freeze with angling reeds, 

And cut their legs with shells and 
weeds, : 

Or treacherously poor fish beset, 

With strangling snare or windowy net. 


Let coarse bold hands from slimy nest 
The bedded fish in banks out-wrest, 
Or curious traitors, sleeve-silk flies, 
Bewitch poor fishes’ wandering eyes. 


For thee, thou need’st no such deceit, 
For thou thyself art thine own bait; 
That fish that is not catched thereby, 
Alas! is wiser far than I. 

(John Donne, 1573-1631) 


Written in March 


The Cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 


The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like onel 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The Ploughboy is whooping—anon— 
anon: 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 
(Wordsworth, 1770-1850) 


Who Has Seen the Wind? 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing thro’. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their 
heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
(Christina Rossetti, 1830-1894) 


Afoot and Light-Hearted 


Afoot and light-hearted, I take to the 
open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me, lead- 
ing wherever I choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune—I 
myself am good-fortune; 
Henceforth I whimper no more, post- 

pone no more, need nothing, 
Strong and content I travel the open 
road. 
(Walt Whitman, 1819-1892) 








Travel Books 


(Concluded from page 20-E) 


of that country, and familiarize your- 
selves not only with their value in 
American money, but with their value 
in relation to each other: for instance, 
if you compare a half-crown with a 
two-shilling piece you will notice the 
cross on the back of one and won’t mix 
them up as most people do on a first 
trip; if you learn to think of a shilling 
as made of two sixpences, or a frane 
as consisting of two fifty-centime 
pieces, you will find yourself much 
more at home when you go abroad. 
One more practical hint. Bring 1» all 
the pictures of any sort of foreign 
travel that you collect from travel 
magazines or newspapers, and turn 
them into a common stock from which 
your club, or your class, can draw for 
scrapbooks and projects. People will 
be glad to help your group make such 
a collection; it will grow rapidly. The 
result will be that the local librarian 
will not have to complain that pictures 
have been torn out of travel books. 
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Buried Treasure 
(Concluded from page 22-E) 


strains of Butterfly, Tosca and Manon. 
When these, and the meal, had been 
dealt with, the orchestra moved to 
the big lounge opening on to the ter- 
race, and most of the diners moved 
too; in these ampler surroundings knit- 
ting was done, snapshots exchanged, 
conversation engaged, to the strains 
of Manon, Tosca and Butterfly. Miss 
Randall did not like the place and did 
not intend to stay downstairs long, 
but as she entered the lounge her eye 
was caught by the second armchair on 
the left: Mrs. Crabbe’s armchair. It 
was empiy. She walked over to it 
briskly and sat down before it could 
be claimed by anybody else. The cli- 
ents of the establishment were stream- 
ing out of the dining room, and it was 
a good chair. 

Miss Randall waited. As she waited 
she edged her chair slightly into the 
protective shadow of a palm. The 
guests of the Villa Mariposa settled 
into their chairs, listening to a partic- 
ularly passionate violin soar through 
the tenor tune in the last act of Tosca. 
The more it soared, the safer Miss 
Randall felt. She thrust her hand down 
beside her between the cushion and 
the wall of her chair; thrust it deep; 
clawed in darkness. A slim, hard ob- 
ject met her exploring fingers. She 
withdrew her hand cautiously, and the 
slim, hard object with it. 

“Mercy,” she said half aloud, “the 
dirt!” 

Her hand was indeed dirty, almost 
as grimy as if she had thrust it into a 
coalbin, and decorated as well with 
bits of dark fuzz and fluff; but in the 
fingers lay a very nice gold pencil. 
Miss Randall looked at it in some dis- 
may. Mrs. Augustus Crabbe had said 
nothing about a pencil. It seemed a 
very good pencil, and extruded a lead 
when twisted. 

Miss Randall stowed the pencil in 
her handbag with the rapidity of klep- 
tomania. She had just reflected that 
it undoubtedly belonged to somebody, 
if not to Mrs. Crabbe, and would have 
to be explained or disposed of some- 
how. She had no wish to be involved in 
a brawl with some angry fellow tourist 
who had lost a gold pencil. That could 
wait. 

Just now she had other business. 
Having begrimed her hand and risked 
her respectability by this public exca- 
vation of the furniture, she was not 
going to leave off until she had found 
Mrs. Crabbe’s glasses, even if it meant 
an evening’s work. When she judged 
the time right, and no eye upon her, 
she plunged her hand and arm again 
into the darkness. This time her search 
was long, for her fingers met no ob- 
stacle larger than a bean or a button 
in the caverns where they crept un- 
seen. There seemed to be a kind of 
shallow dip underneath the cushion, 
underneath Miss Randall’s none-too- 
heavy seat; and there, almost beneath 
her, she found the glasses where they 
had crept to rest. She drew out the 
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“ordinary brown case” and saw that 
her industry had been rewarded. 


In the ethics and economy of Miss 
Randall’s mind this is where she ought 
to have stopped; this is where, at any 
other time, she would have stopped. 
It was none of her business how much 
dirt, debris and curiosity might be 
stowed beneath the untouched cush- 
ions of a Sicilian hotel. Moreover, the 
grime that had already sullied her 
hand and arm was enough to discour- 
age her from further exertions. But 
she did not stop. The lust of the exca- 
vator had descended upon her, and her 
fingers tingled for a new expedition 
into the depths. Nobody was looking; 
the orchestra was wallowing in the 
most luscious phrases to be found in 
La Bohéme; she tried the other side. 


The dilemma of conscience ceased 
the moment her hand reached the 
depths of the chair, and she scrambled 
for a moment there with unashamed 
pleasure. Then she drew out her hand, 
and for the last time, for in it she be- 
held something much too valuable, in 
her own eyes at least, to be treated 
lightly: a small medallion, in slightly 
curved but intact marble, cut with the 
head of an ancient tyrant. She gazed 
at it in stupefaction. It was one of 
the coins of the Greek states, perhaps 
of Syracuse, in an age that enjoyed 
Miss Randall’s particular homage; it 
probably came from the fifth century 
B.C.; and although there were rows 
upon rows of such medallions in all 
the museums and even some (surrep- 
tiously) for sale in the shops, she had 
never seen a more perfect one. She 
held it in her left hand and explored 
its carving with the tip of her right 
forefinger. It was exquisite, exact and 
pure. If she had been asked what par- 
ticular thing she most wanted to take 
with her from Sicily she would have 
said something like this. She slipped it 
into her handbag and got up. Some- 
thing must be done; she must at least 
go to her room and lock the door and 
think; she could not be seen with 
grimy hands and a valuable (how val- 
uable?) ancient medallion in them. 


In her own room she examined the 
treasure for a long time, and found it 
good. Her mind was troubled but gasp- 
ing with desire. She could not bear to 
leave this thing here—to turn it over to 
the hall porter as a lost object. It was 
too beautiful; and after all, she had 
found it. It had lain in the dust under- 
neath the cushion in that chair for 
weeks, months, perhaps years. Per- 
haps the cushions were never moved 
in those chairs. For a moment Miss 
Randall thought wildly of the possi- 
bilities: what might not be hidden in 
them? There were many chairs like 
that in the big lounge. She laughed. 
It was a sharp, nervous, victorious 
laugh and bore the edge of her de- 
cision: she would keep the medal and 
say nothing about it. The exportation 
of antiquities was forbidden, as she 
well knew, but this was such a very 
small antiquity that it could be car- 
ried in a handbag or buried in the 
toe of a shoe, down at the bottom of 
her trunk. And then she would always 





have it, at Moredown, to evoke the 


mountains and the Ionian Sea. 


This satisfaction was enough to send 
her to sleep happy; but the next morn. 
ing she remembered the pencil. She 
could keep her medallion; it was not 
right to do so, but it was beautiful and 
she had found it; it was hers. She could 
return the lost glasses to Mrs. Augus- 
tus Crabbe. But what was she to do 
with the gold pencil? If she took it tg 
the hall porter she would have to ex- 
plain where she had found it and ex- 


:pose herself td the possible suspicion 


of having found other things as well, 
The hall porter might not return it to 
the original owner—who, indeed, 
might be in Birmingham or San Fran- 
cisco by now—and the awkward inter- 
view would have no good result. On 


the other hand Miss Randall’s con-. 


science, which had taken the jump so 
easily for the medallion, boggled at the 
gold pencil and would not be per- 
suaded. She could not keep it; it did 
not belong to her. The bad logic of her 
reasoning was obvious, but it was a 
matter of feeling and not reason. She 
had some aesthetic right of possession 
over the medallion, none whatever 
over the pencil. 

For three or four days, while she 
saw the sights of Palermo and Mon- 
reale, the question was never far off 
around the corners of her mind. On 
the heights at Monreale one day, as 
she was about to take the bus back to 
Palermo, she pulled out Mrs. Crabbe’s 
eyeglasses and stuck them on her own 
nose. The opaque crisscross of the 
lenses made her eyes hurt sharply; she 
took the glasses off at once. 

“Mercy!” she said. “The poor woman! 
She must be blind, very nearly blind, 
without them.” 

Pity for Mrs. Crabbe now entered 
into her view of the matter. Mrs. 
Crabbe had gone blind to Agrigento, 
blind to Segesta, blind to Syracuse; 
no bare brown hill had ever thrust its 
shoulder into the sky for her, no tem- 
ple columns trembled in the blue light; 
the land and the water were—what 
had she said at Taormina?—“one great 
splodge and mess and blur.” If Mrs. 
Crabbe had found the medallion she 
would never have known what it was. 
She had made a tour of Sicily as if it 
had been a tunnel on the railway. 

Miss Randall went to Rome the 
next day and called at the American 
Express soon after her arrival. She 
put Mrs. Crabbe’s glasses into an en- 
velope and with them the pencil. It 
seemed a poor enough return for the 
lost beauties of the south. 

“Dear Mrs. Crabbe,” she wrote, 
“here are your glasses. I don’t know 
that the pencil also belongs to you, 
but I found it in the same place.” 

With the moral equilibrium of her 
world restored and the lovely medal- 
lion safe in her handbag, Miss Randall 
went out to get on the bus for Hadrian’s 
villa. 





Reprinted from The Pieces of a Fan, 
by Vincent Sheean, copyright, 1937, 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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America’s virgin land: Looking east over the forested slopes of Great Smoky National Park, in North Carolina. 


America’s Fight to Save Our Resources 


“Old Man River” and Uncle Sam’s Great Projects Make a Fascinating Study Tour 


r AHIS is the story of America’s 
Tragedy—a tragedy of waste 
that needn’t have happened, 

and that may yet, fortunately, have 

ahappy ending. History books tell us 
how our forefathers conquered a vast 
wilderness; founded an enduring 
democratic republic; and carved out 
an industrial and agriculture empire 
that is the envy of the world. Today, 
bald facts show us that we conquered 
a continent and then plundered its 
soil and natural resources. These 
facts have been hammered home by 
aseries of appalling floods, droughts, 
and dust storms. Now, we—the con- 
querors — are trying desperately to 
become nature’s partner in a nation- 
wide program vf conservation that 
will save our soil and turn our 
streams into power that will work for 
us instead of against us. Here is the 
chronicle of our sleep of indifference 

—and our awakening. 

The pictures on these pages were 
taken from the motion picture, The 
River, which was produced by Pare 
Lorentz for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The quoted 
verses are from the book of the same 
name, written by Mr. Lorentz and 
published by Stackpole Sons, New 
York City. They tell the story of the 
Mississippi River Valley — a mighty 
river system that drains two-thirds 
of the American continent, an area of 
1,250,000 square miles stretching 
from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 
It is truly “the Body of the Nation,” 


Photos from “The River” 
(Farm Security Administration) 


The Great Valley: Map of the 
spreading branches of the Mis- 
sissippi, and its 25 states, 
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and “as a dwelling place for civilized 
man it is by far the first upon our 
globe.” But the story of the Missis- 
sippi is also the story of other valleys. 
Its promise of future abundance, or 
of death and destruction, is also 
found in the many smaller river sys- 
tems that drain this vast land of ours. 


From as far West as Idaho, 
Down from the glacier peaks of the 
Rockies— 
From as far East as New York, 
Down from the turkey ridges of the 
Alleghenies 
Down from Minnesota, twenty - five 
hundred miles, 
The Mississippi River runs to the 
Gulf. 
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Carrying every drop of water that 
flows down two-thirds the continent, 

Carrying every brook and rill, rivulet 
and creek, 

Carrying all the rivers that run down 
two-thirds the continent, 

The Mississippi runs to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Down the Yellowstone, the Milk, the 
White and Cheyenne; 

The Cannonball, the Musselshell, the 
James and the Sioux; 

Down the Judith, the Grand, the Osage 
and the Platte, 

The Skunk, the Salt, the Black and 
Minnesota; 

Down the Rock, the Illinois, the Kan- 
kakee, 

The Allegheny, the Monongahela, Kan- 
awha, and Muskingum; 
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Down the Miami, the Wabash, the 
Licking and the Green 

The Cumberland, the Kentucky, and 
the Tennessee; 

Down the Ouachita, the Wichita, the 
Red, and Yazoo— 

Down the Missouri three thousand 
miles from the Rockies; 

Down the Ohio a thousand miles from 
the Alleghenies; 

Down the Arkansas fifteen hundred 
miles from the Great Divide; 

Down the Red, a thousand miles from 
Texas; 

Down the great Valley, twenty-five 
hundred miles from Minnesota, 

Carrying every rivulet and brook, 
creek and rill, 

Carrying all the rivers that run down 
two-thirds the continent— 

The Mississippi runs to the Gulf. 


Nature was thousands of years 
preparing the mighty Mississippi 
River Valley for human habitation. 
The Appalachians were worn away 
to enrich the valleys of the East. The 
Great Lakes formed. The Mississippi 
system deposited layer upon layer of 
fertile soil, richer than the Valley 
of the Nile. The Indians came. They 
roamed this vast wilderness of seem- 
ingly inexhaustible forests and 
grassy plains. They hunted, but their 
crude weapons did not deplete the 
game. A few farmed, but they did not 
ruin the soil. There were droughts in 
those days. There were floods, too. 
But the forest and grass covering re- 
tained enough moisture, held enough 
soil, to prevent an unbalance that 
might have depleted the natural re- 
sources. The white man arrived. 
From a few scattered settlements, 
clinging to the edge of the continent, 
westward the course of empire took 
its way. 


We built a hundred cities and a thou- 
sand towns; 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, 

Davenport and Keokuk, 

Moline and Quincy, 





Far up in the mountain headwaters, thousands of little rivulets start. Forests and 
underbrush hold the soil together. But if uncontrolled, the little waters start 
destructive floods and erosion. 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul, the Twin 
Metropolis of the Northwest, straddle 
the bluffs along the upper Mississippi. 






























Cincinnati and St. Louis, 

Omaha and Kansas City... 

Across the Rockies and down from 
Minnesota, 

Twenty-five hundred miles to New Or- 
leans, 

We built a new continent. 


The builders of this new continent 
used the resources they found in a 
lavish manner. No one thought that 
the 850,000,000 acres of forest would 
be reduced nearly by half in 300 
years. No one paid attention to the 
ruthless killing of animals and the 
wholesale destruction of birds. They 
were busy building a continent. But 
they were also wrecking it. 

Black spruce and Norway pine, 

Douglas fir and Red cedar, 

Scarlet oak and Shagbark hickory. 

We built a hundred cities and a thou- 
sand towns— 

But at what a cost! 

We cut the top off the Alleghenies and 
sent it down the river. 


In the cotton lands of Arkansas and Mis 
sissippi, tenant farmers have fought & 
losing battle with depleted soil. This 
family was aided by a government loan 


to build their log cabin. 
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Erosion at its worst: Rain and 
river water have eaten away the 
topsoil to clay and sand beneath. 


We cut the top off Minnesota and sent 
it down the river. 

We cut the top off Wisconsin and sent 
it down the river. 

We left the mountains and the hills 
slashed and burned, 

And moved on. 


“There is plenty of land for all,” 
said the early settlers. “Farm the 
land until it wears out, then move 
on”’—that was their slogan. The to- 
baeco and. cotton plantations of the 
South virtually mined the fertility 
out of the soil and left it useless for 
further farming, and defenseless 
against the forces of wind and water 
erosion. Westward moved the set- 
tlers. The railroads opened a mag- 
nificent empire. The homesteader 
ploughed up free government lands. 
With the coming of the World War 
the whole world turned to the West 
for wheat. New land was put under 
the plough. The war ended, Euro- 
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One thousand dead, 750,000 homeless, 
$60,000,000 worth of property de- 
stroyed—that was the record of the great 


floods of 1937. 





Fifteen million bales of cotton in a good year roll down the Mississippi to the Gulf— 
twice as much as America can use. But now the reign of King Cotton is pass- 
ing, and foreign markets are dwindling because other countries grow cotton too. 
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pean nations stopped killing and be- 
gan raising their own food. Foreign 
markets declined. Farmers stopped 
cultivating huge areas of land. It lay 
idle, stripped of its protective cover- 
ing of grass and trees. Then nature 
struck telling blows. Winds swept the 
prairies. Clouds of dust darkened the 
skies, and blotted out the sun. Fertile 
plains became deserts. More than 
100,000,000 acres of land were 
ruined. Over 169,000,000 are in ur- 
gent need of first aid, or they will be 
ruined forever, unfit for cultivation. 
Lashed by winds, scorched by 
droughts, menaced time and again by 
floods, the farmers scratched a mea- 
gre living from their lands, and 
watched helplessly as the soil was 
eaten away around them. 


And poor land makes poor people. 

Poor people make poor land. 

For a quarter of a century we have 
been foreing more and more farmers 
into tenancy, 

Today forty per cent of all the farmers 
in the great Valley are tenants. 


Conservation pioneers fought to 
make the United States conscious of 
its danger. Professor Nathaniel S. 
Shaler, Arthur J. Mason and Gifford 
Pinchot were the early prophets. 
That man of many interests and en- 
thusiasms — President Theodore 
Roosevelt—aroused nation-wide in- 
terest in forest conservation. Since 
1933 the tempo of conservation work 
has increased. The Forest Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service 
were the shock troops. 

Congress has passed flood control 
bills, which seek federal-state co- 
operation in regulating the flow of 
river systems. Army engineers have 
erected huge dikes along the Missis- 
sippi River Valley. But these dikes 
cannot hold unless the other streams 
in the mighty Mississippi system are 
controlled. In dry areas water must 
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To stop erosion and floods and generate power, the TVA and other Government 


agencies have built great dams on the headwaters. This is Norris Dam, near 
Knoxville, and its power plant for which a new cooperative town was built. 


be held by dams so it can be used 
during droughts. In moist areas the 
flow of water must be regulated dur- 
ing flood times, and released gradu- 
ally when the danger is past. And 
dams can also be the source of power. 
As a by-product of flood control, ero- 
sion control, navigation, and low wa- 
ter control, we are producing electric 
power for the people. 


Power for the farmers of the Valley; 

Power for the villages and cities and 
factories of the Valley; 

West Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. 

Power to give a new Tennessee Valley 
to a new generation. 

Power enough to make the river work! 


This fight to save a continent is a 
thrilling one, well worth the atten- 
tion of the traveler. A visit to its far- 
flung battle lines will give anyone a 
new understanding of the problems 
that we must face, and assure him 
that they are, at last, being faced 
fearlessly and intelligently. See the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s vast 
domain of 46,600 square miles of ter- 
ritory in seven States. The TVA was 
organized by Congress in 1933 to im- 
prove navigation, control destructive 
floods, provide for national defense, 
generate power from water that 
would normally go to waste, and 
combat soil erosion in the winding 
Tennessee River valley, which drains 
into the Mississippi. In providing 
cheap power for the people in this 
valley the TVA is also assisting in 
the establishment of new industries. 
It hopes to make these people self- 
supporting; to rescue them from the 
ravages of soil erosion and floods. 
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The town of Norris, named for Ne- 
braska’s Senator George W. Norris, 
“father” of the TVA, was built to 
house the workers. New from “the 
ground up,” Norris represents the 
town planner’s basic idea that the 
best way to have a healthy commu- 
nity is deliberately to plan for it. 

“See America first!” See the 
mighty Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams on the Columbia River, de- 
signed to provide irrigation, power 
and navigation for an area larger 
than the New England States. This is 
the first Federal development of the 
great river that rises in the Canadian 
Rockies, rolls through Eastern Wash- 
ington, passes through the Cascade 
Mountains in Western Oregon, and 
empties into the Pacific Ocean at 
Astoria. Three times larger than the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt, the Grand 
Coulee Dam is destined to be the 
“most massive structure ever built 
by man.” 

Travel to the upper reaches of the 
sluggish Missouri River to Fort Peck 
in Montana where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is completing an immense 
earth-filled dam designed to help 
prevent the floods that frequently 


take an appalling toll in life and 


property in the valleys hundreds of 
miles below. 

See huge Boulder Dam, which reg- 
ulates water flow and generates pow- 
er in the Colorado River basin, that 
drains seven Western States. 

Look about you, and not far from 
home you may find one of the 1,800 
CCC camps, whose youthful workers 
are busy fighting the battle for con- 
servation. CCC workers have plant- 
ed millions of trees, built thousands 


~ of check dams, and restored the life 


of thousands of areas of dying land. 
They have built hundreds of miles of 
trails and roads in national parks and 
forests, and constructed scores of 
camps where one can enjoy living 
outdoors with a reasonable amount 
of comfort. Despite the charge that 
WPA “made work” is useless and of 
no permanent value, these relief 
workers have, in the last year, plant. 


-ed 5,000,000 trees and drained 500,- 


000 acres of land. This work is vital 
in the battle to save our soil. The lat- 
est United States Forest Service re- 
port shows that there are 157 national 
forests with a total of 171,463,306 
acres of land—plenty of room for the 
summer visitor to roam around in, 
Visit the National Parks — Crater 
Lake, Oregon; Glacier National Park 
in Montana; Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park in Colorado; Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming, and 
many others throughout the nation 
where state and federal workers are 
guarding our natural resources and 
providing summer playgrounds. 

What is being done to save our hu- 
man resources? The Farm Security 
Administration has lent thousands of 
dollars to farmers who were caught 
by years of depression and in need of 
only a stake to be self-sufficient. Go 
to Dyess, or Lake Dick, Arkansas, 
where former sharecroppers have 
been settled on new land and given 
a fresh start in life. These new com- 
munities are run on a cooperative 
basis by the residents. Stores, hos- 
pitals, schools, and community cen- 
ters have been built. Each family has 
its own garden plot for vegetables. 
Larger tracts of land are farmed by 
the whole community and each fam- 
ily shares in the products produced. 
Go to Greenbelt, Maryland, near 
Washington, D. C., where former 
slum dwellers are living in a govern- 
ment-built town. 

Conservation’s battle lines are 
drawn, workers have manned them, 
and we have a plan of action that will 
save our soil and our human re- 
sources. What is needed now is 
teamwork between the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s many agencies and depart- 
ments and the States. And more im- 
portant, each individual citizen must 


do his part, must realize that cooper- ' 


ation and sacrifices are needed. In the 
words of Morris L. Cooke, former 
chairman of the Mississippi Valley 
Committee and the Rural Elecirifica- 
tion Administration, “If the nation is 
to be saved it must be established 
that individual possession of land 
does not carry with it the right to 
ruin.” —FRANK LATHAM 





The verse quoted above is from the 
text of The River, by Pare Lorentz, by 
permission of the author and the pub- 
lishers, Stackpole Sons, New York. 
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Mt. Rainier —Skier’s Paradise 


By Ralph A. Spencer 


Editor, The Lincoln News, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington 


STLED high on the rolling 

slopes of beautiful Mt. Rain- 

ier (Mt. Tacoma to Taco- 
mans) is a skier’s heaven. Paradise 
Valley perched high on the east side 
of the “Mountain that was God,” is 
the mecca of thousands of enthusias- 
tic skiers each 
winter season. 

Mt. Ranier Na- 
tional Park, lying 
in west - central 
Washington, has 
an area of 325 
square miles. The 
park includes 
beautiful Mt. ree 
Rainier, one of 
the few perpetu- THE AUTHOR 
ally snow-covered mountains in the 
United States, which rears its lofty 
peak 14,408 feet into the blue. Para- 
dise Valley itself is bordered by Nis- 
qually, Paradise, and Stevens Gla- 
ciers. A drive of only 56 miles from 
Tacoma, and not much farther from 
other Washington cities, brings hun- 
dreds of cars, laden high with the 
slippery boards, each Saturday and 
Sunday through the majestic log gate 
at the entrance to the park. 

The valley offers one of the best 
winter sports spots in the west. Each 
year the Park Company holds novice 
and open races in downhill and sla- 
lom racing. One of the most impor- 
tant events held each season is the 
annual Silver Skis championship 
race. Winner of this gruelling race is 
acclaimed as the best finished skier 








in the Northwest. Down from tiny 
Camp Muir, perched 10,000 feet up 
on the heights of Panorama, a vast 
ice field, down past massive Anvil 
Rock, down through Alta Vista to 
Edith Creek Basin, runs the danger- 
ous course. Speeds of 80 miles per 
hour and better have been estab- 
lished over steeper parts. The alti- 
tude at Edith Creek Basin, finish of 
the race, is 5,200 feet! 

Skiing is like the measles! I was 
exposed about three years ago to the 
most glorious winter sport there is. 
The craze quickly spread among my 
friends, just as it is still spreading 
over the country, and my two pals 
and I took to the sport like ducks to 
HO! In three years we haven’t 
missed over four weekends at the 
snow fields. 

We usually start about four o’clock 
Sunday morning for the mountain. 
With skis piled high on the rack on 
top the car, we are off for a day of 
skiing. After an hour’s drive over 
the winding roads through the foot- 
hills, on which everyone sleeps ex- 
cept the driver, we reach the wooded 
park. As the climb becomes steeper 
and the altitude higher, more and 
more snow piles up, until at Long- 
mire Springs, last post before Para- 
dise is reached, the snow towers 
eight feet above the smooth maca- 
dam roadway. 

Here, above Longmire proper the 
real test of the car begins. Winding 
roads take us past sparkling streams 

(Continued on next page) 
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Ouo Lang, Austrian ski instructor in Paradise Valley, executing one of the steep- 
er slopes on Mt. Rainier. Daily ski classes are conducted at Paradise all winter. 
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YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


Open but one short year to Northern 
Pacific Rail travelers, the newest en- 
trance into Yellowstone, Red Lodge 
...via the glorious HIGH- Road that 
skirts the mountain tops for many 
miles... has been praised by thou- 
sands as “one of the most phone 
sights in the world.” 

You'll hear it compared to parts 
of the Alps; you'll not find words to 
express your awe and wonderment 
over its scenic panoramas of moun- 
tain peaks, lakes, forests and falls. 
This dramatic Yellowstone tour 
starts from Red Lodge, Montana, 
which is reached by through Pull- 
mans on the Northern Pacific. For 
the maximum of thrilling sight-see- 
ing, go in Red Lodge, out Gardiner 
or Cody Gateways. 

May we help you plan your vaca- 
tion to include this outstanding 
trip? Any Northern Pacific agent 
will be happy to help you. Or the 
§ coupon below will quickly bring 


‘ complete details. 
EL BY 7, 
ae Ral, 
















NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
SSSSSSSSSSSeeeaeeeeeeseaaaee 
Mr. E. E. Nelson, 
155 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 
C0 Yellowstone, via Red Lodge Gateway [) Alaska 
0 California (2) Rainier Park [7 Pacific N. W. 
C0 Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches 
‘ 26. 6 Escorted Tours 
I am interested in ( Independent Trip 






Name. 

Address 

City. State. 
If student, state grade. 
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Heard on the CONTINENTAL LIMITED 
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Enjoy an Alpine Vacation 
in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 


ERE is a vacation you'll never forget! 

Golf. Riding. Hiking. Loafing. Swim- 
ming. A new motor drive to the Columbia Ice- 
field, one of the world’s most thrilling sights! 
All amid the unspoiled grandeur of the might- 
iest peaks in the Canadian Rockies! You'll like 
the luxury and social life at Canadian Na- 
tional’s Jasper Park Lodge. Rates with meals 
from $7.00 a day. 


Then on "ALAS KA | 


After Jasper, take the colorful 
Canadian National cruise to 
Alaska. Sail on palatial steam- 
ships from Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert through the thousand 
mile Sheltered Inside Passage. 


Low rail fares. Come by the air-conditioned 
Continental Limited. Call or write any Cana- 
dian National office for descriptive booklets. 


Boston... ..186 Tremont St. New York. . .673 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo. .22 No. Division St. Philadelphia, 
Chicago, 4 S. Michigan Ave. 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh. ..355 Fifth Ave. 
206 Dixie Term. Bldg. Portland, Me... .G.T.R. Sta. 
Detroit, San Francisco, 648 Market St. 
1239 Washington Blvd. Seattle. ..1329 Fourth Ave. 
Duluth, 428 W. Superior St. Se. Louis, 314 No. Broadway 
Kansas City, 414Fairfax Bldg. St. Paul, First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Los Angeles607S.Grand Ave. Washington, D.C., 
Minneapolis, 922 15th St., N. W. 


634 Marquette Ave. Montreal, Que., 360 McGill St. 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


Everywhere in Camada 


RAILWAYS - STEAMSHIPS * AIRLINES 
HOTELS +* TELEGRAPHS ° EXPRESS 
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Mt. Rainier 


(Continued from preceding page) 


and tiny waterfalls that drop hun- 
dreds of feet over the wet slate which 
lines the road. On the other side is a 
sharp drop of several hundred feet 
to the roaring Nisqually River, a 
ribbon dancing in the sunlight. We 
round the curve at the site of the 
park’s largest glacier, the Nisqually; 
just as the sun peeks around the 
mountain, and get our first awe-in- 
spiring glimpse of magnificent Mt. 
Rainier. Each time I see that won- 
derful sight a choked feeling comes 
in my throat. 

As the sun becomes more and more 
resplendent we climb higher and 
higher and by the time we have 
reached Narada, the sun has risen 
over the cone of the mountain, and 
a cloudless azure sky proclaims a 
wonderful day. 

At Narada Falls, due to the large 
amounts of snow which fall each 
week, all cars are parked, and the 


| skiers must hike a mile and a half 


up to the coveted snow fields. 
Shouldering skis and packsacks, the 
hike begins up the trail surrounded 
by towering, snow-topped fir trees. 
As we round the last curve there, 
lying in full view, with welcome 
smoke pouring from huge chimneys 
is the gray, rambling lodge of Para- 
dise. 

At the entrance to the lodge are 
literally hundreds of skis, stuck in 
the snow, with the owners in the 
lodge, where a crowd is gathered 
about the huge heater, discussing 
spills and waxes. After a hasty 
breakfast in the ultra-modern cafe- 
teria, and following a session in the 
ski-shack with cans of wax, we are 
ready for the long climb to the face 
of Panorama, for that will be our 
destination today. 

With canvas climbers attached to 
the skis we begin the tedious climb 
to Panorama, with mighty Tatoosh 
range at our backs. Over the practice 
hill and up the saddle of Alta Vista, 
our course lies. Far down in the val- 
ley, like doll’s houses on a vast white 
sheet are the inn, Sluskin building, 
the guide houses and the Tatoosh 
building. 

Up from the front of the Sluskin 
building to the top of Alta Vista runs 
the modern ski tow, installed just 
this year. A continuous revolving 
rope, the lift is an easy and energy- 
preserving access to the heights 
above. 

At the base of Panorama the tedi- 
ous, agonizing grind starts up over 
the face of the field. At the halfway 
mark the slight mist of snow has be- 
come a wind, and as we round the 
protected side, a breath-snatching 

















Travel and Study | 


IN EUROPE 


For Information 
WRITE OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPT. 


On Sabbatical 


Leave? 
SAVE 20 PER CENT IN FARES 


Members of the teaching profession will 
be granted 20 per cent reductions on 
ocean transportation round-trip rates, 
eastbound Aug. 15 to Mar. 30 inclusive, 
westbound Oct. 15 to July 15 inclusive, 


“END OF TERM” SAILINGS 
With College Orchestras On Each Ship 


ENGLAND-FRANCE-GERMANY 
Swift Lloyd Expresses 


JUNE 16 - JULY 3 JUNE 22 - JULY 9 
Arriving morning of fifth day at Cher- 
bourg and Southampton, early next 
morning Bremen to meet Berlin Express. 
HAPAG ‘‘FAMOUS FOUR EXPRESSES” 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 16 - JULY 14* JUNE 23* 


JUNE 30 JULY 7 


*Call at Ireland 


SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 
LLoyd EOLUMBUS eure 30 


Cobh © Plymouth * Cherbourg © Bremen 








For Leisure at our Lowest Rates 


Hapag ST. LOUIS Lloyd BERLIN 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS of EUROPE 
Arranged by famous travel organizations 
and beginning on-+the above“‘end of term” 
crossings. Details on request to Tour Dept. 


THIS BOOK of 220 
pages, illustrated by 
Wallace Morgan, an- 
swers many questions 
on travel to and in 
Europe, planning, go- 
ing, passports, bag- 
gage, customs ..... 
Also on Taking Your Car to Europe, 
ideal for groups of friends. (Entire car 
tax in Germany reduced to $1 for 2 
months’ sojourn.) Information on Sum- 
mer Courses and Year ‘Round Study 
abroad. PRICE of this pocket-size 
volume is 25¢ to cover part of costs. 











Educational Service Department XM-4 
Hamburg-American Line- 

North German Lloyd 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 25¢ for 220-page illustrated 
book, "Your Trip to Europe". 


Tee mee eee ereeresrerseaseesseee® 


Hemme mmm er eee see rere ereee 





Other Inquiries and Consultation Invited 
by EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
my NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Uptown Office: 669 Fifth Avenue 
Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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Make Reservations 


EARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 pays .... From *550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 


Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enberg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 


GRIPSHOLM 


Viking Cruise 
34 Days... from 5415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenberg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Regular Sailings from New York 
All Inclusive Tours Arranged. 





EASTER KUNGSHOLM CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES .. . 10 days. . . from’ $130 


Leave New York April 14 at 10 P.M... . Travel 
3,600 miles on a motorliner, with Smorgasbord all 

way... visit HAITI, Port-au-Prince; JAMAICA, 
Kingston; CUBA, Havana . . . and return to New 
York the morning of April 25th in time for School 
opening. 

Inquire of any Travel Agent or 

SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York, N.Y. 
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CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
TOUR OF NORTHERN EUROPE 
with DR. FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Diree- 


tor of N.E.A. for N. Y. State, President 
High School Teachers’ Ass'n. 


The picturesque past, and its influ- 
ence on the living present ... in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Scotland, England. oon Tourist 


Class July 2. 44 days, $73 


Certain colleges grant academic cred- 
its for many of our “University 
Tours” . for Booklet 15-AH write 
to 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
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gale hits us square in the face. Biting 
wind and flying snow sting our visor- 
protected faces and hoods are put on 
parkas to shut out the cutting cold. 
The sky, once blue and with a warm 
sun high in the heavens, has become 
cloudy and leaden clouds predict 
more snow. 

Goggles are adjusted, harnesses 
secured, climbers removed, and the 
long-awaited descent begins. Down 
the face of Panorama, with a snow- 
tossing stem turn, we are off. With 
stinging wind taking away your 
breath, pants whipping in the breeze, 
the terrain zipping away from under 
you at a terrifying clip, knees bend- 
ing in the famed Hannes Schneider- 
Arlberg crouch. 

At last the inn comes into sight, 
and down the draw of Alta Vista we 
speed. With a screaming cristie at 
the door, we stop. It’s over—a long 
time to climb up, a few minutes to 
speed down. 

After several more glorious hours 
of skiing, the trip down the trail to 
the cars is begun. Down through the 
snow-buried trees and then out to 
the flat. Down another little run and 
over a plain and we have reached 
renowned Devil’s Dip, so named be- 
cause of the drop and treacherous 
run over its rough trail. There, gath- 
ered at the brink of the Dip, waiting 
their turn down the trail, are scores 
of parked skiers. Strewn down the 
trail are scores of other skiers who 
failed to make the Dip. 

Picture if you can, two hills, not 
exceptionally steep but steep, with 
a drop between the two and at the 
end of a short draw, another sharp 
drop of about 15 feet and then down 
around a curve to a trail of ““waves,” 
or bumps. This is the Devil’s Dip of 
Paradise Valley, waterloo of many 
a self-inflated skier. 

As we approach the cars, we turn 
for one last, lingering look at the 
mountain, now colored again by the 
resplendent sunset far out to the 
west. A slight wind rustles the trees 
and they utter a weary sigh and 
darkness falls over the magnificent 
mountain. As the peaks drop into 
oblivion, thousands of twinkling 
little stars-shine on the peaks and a 
slivery wisp of a silvery moon ap- 
pear. As the motor purrs and the 
car starts down the grade we can see 
nothing except the moon glistening 
on the snow and we start down to 
our homes and a welcome bed. 

As I shift myself to a more com- 
fortable position to ease that spot 
where I took my spill, sleep over- 
comes my mind and I stretch out, 
thinking what a grand bunch of peo- 
ple they are—the fraternity of 
knights and ladies of the shining skis, 
and what a truly wonderful place is 
Paradise Valley. 





“T’d like to have a cool vacation 
..so perhaps I'll visit the Colo- 
rado Rockies again. 
Cer. That mile-high 
climate certainly is 
exhilarating. Of course, (5 © 
there is Yellowstone, too. } 
I'll always feel that my y 
education has been neg- 
lected until I’ve been there. 
And no true American should go 
through life without seeing those 


amazingly beautiful 
Southern ,¢ ¥ >) Utah Parks 
—Zion, iy Bryce and 
Grand Canyon. 


Now that I think of it, I haven’t 
been to California for years. I could 

op ar stop over to see 
Wi! Boulder Dam on 
ME gest, thewaytoor from 
Los Angeles. Then up the coast to 
’Frisco and the Pacific Northwest. 
And there’sthat smart sports center 
in Idaho... Sun Valley. I hear that 
rates at the new 
Challenger Inn are 
pe very reason- 


able and there are 

ie Ge all sorts of outdoor 
“ recreations. 

= any ei whatever I do, I'll 

go on an air-conditioned train that’s 

cool and comfortable. Guess I’ll 

just ask Union Pacific to help me 


plan a really delightful vacation. 
They go to all these places.” 





And that’s a very wise decision. 
Here’s the coupon! Mailit today. 






THE 
PROGRESSIVE 


WN 
OW mat 


Z] 
and he Challenger, t 


W. S. Basinger 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 627, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about. -encceoeenne 
Name. «oe eee wn wwe www wn ene enn eeen=- 
Street. 2 oo ee ee eww ewww ee eee e ween eeeeee 
City ..cewcooccece------ State .. -ecccccce 





OD Also tell. me about economical, all-expense tours 





























T’S no trouble at all to plan a 
different and inexpensive 
vacation this year—just send for 
our book on Canada, land of 
varied playgrounds; land of 
stalwart mounties, trailriders, 
woodland and seashore havens, 
lakes and streams, gay resorts 
and history-hallowed cities. 
Then, choose your time and 
cruise, motor, take train or fly to 
this great, cool, friend- ~ 
ly Northland and the 
thrill of newadventure. 
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OTTAWA - CANADA 
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Seeing America 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Ohio, Norfolk and Western, and the 
Southern—she made no stops after she 
left Washington. She toured all the 
high spots in the Tennessee valley by 
bus, and as the summer wore along, 
Aunt Fay grew impatient to get to 
Mexico to see how the Mexicans 
farmed and made pottery. She and her 


friend, Miss Morrison, of the art de-* 


partment had become enthusiasts 
about the pottery being made in the 
valley, and they wanted to compare it 
with Mexican ware. 

In New Orleans, they found them- 
selves in a dilemma. Miss Morrison 
had taken a notion she’d like to go to 
Vera Cruz by boat, and then north- 
ward through Mexico. Aunt Fay was a 
little tempted, but she thought of the 
heat along the coast there, and of how 
much they would be missing if they 
changed their plans. If they kept to the 
rails, they would see most of southern 
Texas before they crossed the border 
at Laredo. They would have time to 
see Monterrey, Mexico City and Cha- 
pultepec and Xochimilco before they 
started to Guadalajara. There they 
would change from the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroads back to the Southern 
Pacific. From Mazatlan, they would 
travel up the west coast. 

Besides, Aunt Fay warns Miss Mor- 
rison, she never knew when she might 
have “one of her spells”-and it was 
such a comfort to know there was a 
stewardess-nurse on the trains to take 
care of her. Aunt Fay won, and by the 
time they had reached Los Angeles, 
they had decided to come back by the 
Southern Pacific and Rock Island. 

With most of the family gone, Mom 
and Dad got down to serious planning. 
At first, they thought they would go 
straight to Niagara on an overnight 
haul, then on to Yellowstone and back. 
But somehow the trip didn’t quite sat- 


‘isfy Mom’s wanderlust. She always 


dreamed of seeing Banff and Lake 
Louise. So she went to the man at the 
the Milwaukee road office and put it 
squarely up to him. How could they 
combine all three without breaking 
the travel budget all to pieces? There’s 
nothing an agent likes better than fig- 
uring out such puzzles, and after a 
day he called Mom to his office. They 
talked it over, and he showed her how 
she could save money here and there 
by travelling in the day coach and tak- 
ing the most reasonable accommoda- 
tions both in Yellowstone and at Banff. 
In the end, he showed Mom how she 
could visit the Canadian Rockies for 
only twenty-five dollars more than 
they had planned. 

Mom. and Dad lay awake a night or 
so, and finally agreed that a trip is a 
spree, and they didn’t know when 
they’d get out West again, so Mom 
should have her wish. Travelling day 
coach on the New York Central to 
Niagara Falls wasn’t bad at ail. The 
coach was air-conditioned like the rest 
of the train, and the seats were com- 
fortable. Mom could even get a pillow 





Ne 


and she could tip back the seat and 
sleep pretty well at night. The train 
connections from Yellowstone by 
Great Northern and the Canadian Pa. 
cific to Calgary were fine, too. 

Ann’s vacation from her office gave 
her only two weeks while she could 
roam New England and explore the 
St. Lawrence country. Her maps and 
her railroad advisers at the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford and the 
Delaware and Hudson offices finally 
helped her work out a triangular trip. 
Up the Hudson goes Ann, and along 
Lake Champlain to Montreal, leaving 
city heat behind. Deeper and deeper 
she goes into the French - Canadian 


territory where everything she sees: 


delights her with its quaintness, She 
spends days in the wonderful Lauren- 
tides Park, hiking and camping out. 
Then back she goes by the Boston and 
Maine to Portland, from there to Bos- 
ton, and finally home—tanned, rested, 
and happy. Since her trip was made in 
short hauls, Ann traveled most of the 
way by day coach. 

Danny was the last of the Simpsons 
to take his trip. By the time he had got 
together his hiking kit and his rough- 
ing-it clothes, Ann and Mom and Dad 
were back, singing the praises of mod- 
ern train travel. 

“Wait and see,” said Danny to Mike, 
“We'll travel well, too. And if we 
didn’t take the bus, we’d never be 
able to get as far as Yosemite. Our 
money’d take us about as far as the 
Dakota Dust Bow] and who wants to 
hike there?” 


“Oh, but you could hike through the 
Bad Lands,” says Mom. 

“Well, we will anyhow,” replied 
Danny. “You know we can stop off for 
a while anywhere and then get a later 
bus. We’re taking the Yellowstone 
Trail out and coming back we'll go 
over part of the old Overland Trail. 
We'll hit most of the same country 
Sally did going to Seattle, except we'll 
be able to stop off at Boulder Dam.” 

“If you’re planning to stay at ho- 
tels—” began Dad. 

“We won’t. We'll keep riding till we 
come to some place we especially want 
to see. Shucks, those buses are swell, 
I’m telling you. Remember It Hap- 
pened One Night—that movie?” 

“Part of the way,” said Mike quick- 
ly, “we could get a berth right on the 
bus if we want to. All the way from 
Kansas City to California, there’s dou- 
ble deckers with berths like Pullmans 
upstairs.” 

By fall all the Simpsons were to- 
gether again, beaming with health and 
contentment. For weeks, their talk 
never died down. Each one had the 
best story to tell which wouldn’t keep 
until the next best was ended. Finally, 
after Dad had tried ten times to finish 
his story about the bears in Yellow- 
stone, he wouldn’t play any more. 
“Never saw such a family,” he mut- 
tered. “I thought they were a bunch of 
average Americans, but here they are 
globe-trotters with a seeing-America- 
first complex. Lord help me when next 


summer comes.” 
—JOAN COYNE 
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If you want to really see the heart of 
Mexico in comfort and safety, you'll de- 
cide to go by train. From your Pullman 
seat in a modern, air-conditioned train, 
you'll see the Mexico that’s off the beaten 
path—a pageant of colorful native life 
that changes with every mile. 


When you go to Mexico City [by train, 
plan to go one way and return another, 
using the West Coast Route one way. By 
| doing this, you’ll see TWICE AS MUCH 


= f 
\ West Coast 




















of Mexico 

















of Mexico as you would by going and re- 
turning on the same route. You'll add lazy 
Mazatlan to your trip, and the enchanting 
markets of Guadalajara. (Stopover at 
Guaymas for a bit of deep-sea fishing at 
Southern Pacific’s new Hotel Playa de 
Cortés.) 





Going to California? 
ADD MEXICO TO YOUR TRIP 


If you’re going to California on Southern 
Pacific this year, you can add a side trip 
to Mexico City and back for very little 
extra rail fare. 


FREE! Join the 250,000 people who have 
enjoyed Southern Pacific’s famous book- 
let, I’ve Been to Mexico. For your free 
copy, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. SH-4, 310 
So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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Escape to the North 


(Concluded from page 6) 


We bought Alaska from Russia for 
two cents an acre back in 1867. Two 
cents an acre for land which has turned 
out millions of dollars worth of gold, 
copper, lead, tin, platinum, coal, and 
half a dozen other minerals. (And no 
one knows how many millions of dol- 
lars worth still lie hidden in those 
mountains!) Two cents an acre for 
fishing grounds that have returned 
millions of other dollars to our pockets. 
Two cents an acre for millions of acres 
of fertile land that is yielding bumper 
crops of mammoth strawberries (big 
as hen’s eggs) and raspberries and 
apricots and alfalfa and grain to say 
nothing of the flowers—roses as big as 
tea plates they say, and pansies the size 
of a dollar watch and much more 
beautiful. And two cents an acre for 
the highest mountains in North Amer- 
ica, some of the greatest glacial fields 
in the world, primeval forests, a 
mighty ‘river, big game, the Northern 
Lights, and scenery on every hand that 
takes your breath away. Well, sir, they 
laughed when Secretary Seward pur- 
chased the country for seven million 
dollars. They dubbed it ‘“Seward’s 
Folly,” and “Seward’s Ice-Box,” but 
not even Mr. Seward could have real- 
ized that his ice-box would turn out to 
be one of Uncle Sam’s best bargains. 








Harbors of the Caribbean 
(Concluded from page 12) 


The city of San Juan, beautifully 
located, has many points of historical 
and picturesque interest. Among 
them are Morro Castle, its moss- 
grown walls rising magnicently above 
the colorful waters of the harbor; the 
Cathedral, built in 1549, where the 
ashes of Ponce de Leon rested until 
1863; the Casa Blanca, or White 
House, built in 1525, with a beautiful 
garden of native plants and flowers. 

If you wish more of the historical, 
it is to be had all over the West In- 
dies and northern South America. On 
the island of Nevis, in the Lesser An- 
tilles, Alexander Hamilton was born. 
Further south, between the islands of 
Guadeloupe and Dominica, was fought 
the battle of the Saints, historically 
important because through Rodney’s 
victory over the French under de 
Grasse it secured to the English their 
extensive colonies in the Americas. 
The French island of Martinique was 
the birthplace of Marie Joseph Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie, who later be- 
came Napoleon’s Empress Josephine, 
and it was the scene, in 1902, of one 
of the world’s great volcanic erup- 
tions, that of Mont Pelee with a loss 
of 40,000 lives. The Virgin Islands, 
bought by the United States from 
Denmark in 1917 for $25,000,000 are 
making some strange history today 
under the United States Government. 





Reprinted from Travelore Maga- 
zine, by permission of The American 
Traveler, Inc., publishers. 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST FLEET 
OF ULTRA-MODERN 
STREAMLINED TRAINS 





AND SOUTHWESTERN TRAVEL 


Here is the outstanding travel 
announcement of many years! 


For your pleasure on 1938 
California and Southwestern 
journeys, Santa Fe presents 13 
magnificent new trains, streamlined 
in stainless steel! 


This fleet, embodying the very 
latest in rail travel comfort, beauty 
and speed, includes by far the 
largest array of ultra-modern 
passenger equipment on any 
American railroad. It is designed to 
add new dash and joy to economy 
travel and deluxe travel alike. It 
is ready, NOW, to fit into your 
spring and summer plans. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

@ There is now twice-a-week service on 
the superb streamlined Super Chief, extra- 
fare, solid-Pullman 3934 hour train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles @ Six 
new streamlined Chiefs emphasize the 
distinction of this finest, fastest, only 
extra-fare California daily train. 


@ The revolutionary new streamlined 
El Capitan — only all-chair-car transcon- 
tinental train — adds thrill and color to 
economy travel. It saves days and dollars. 
it combines low fares and low-cost meals 
with beauty, comfort and the supreme 
speed of the Super Chief. 


@ Other new streamliners, with improved 
schedules and equipment on popular 
established trains, are included in 
Santa Fe's contribution to pleasure and 
convenience of western trips. 





Do you want to know more of 
Santa Fe's great 1938 program? 
Your ticket agent can tell you. Or 
just mail this coupon. 











T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1180 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send information about new trains and 


fares from to. 





Name 


Address 











1938 /sia Santa fe Year 

















MAY 


May 2—England: Royal Academy Sum- 
mer Art Exhibition till Aug. 6 
at Burlington House, London. 

15—Germany: Beethoven Music Festival 

at Bonn till the 22nd. 

21—England: Glyndebourne Mozart Fes- 

tival till July 9 at Lewes, near 
Brighton. 

France: Opening of International 
Paris Fair at the Exposition Palace 
and Grounds of the Porte de Ver- 
sailles, till June 6. 

24—France: Fete of the Holy Maries cele- 

brated at Les Saintes-Maries-de-la- 


What to See and Do in Europe This Summer 


Mer in Provence, with quaint cere- 
monies and games. 
25—England: Royal Horticultural Socie- 
ty’s Show, at Royal Chelsea Hospi- 
tal Gardens, London, for three days. 
Norway: Midnight Sun visible at Har- 
stad till July 19. 


26—Belgium: International Regatta at 
Ghent. 2 
28—Germany: Haydn-Schumann Fete 


opens at Heidelberg for four days. 
Performance of “The Creation” in 
the courtyard of the Castle. 

31—Sweden: Scandinavian Slalom Con- 
tests at Riksgransen in Lapland till 
June 1, where the Midnight Sun is 
visible. 





LAKE LOUISE 
and 
NA OF ici LAKE 





A rare combination of Alpine wonderlands actually 
triples your vacation thrills ... at one low cost! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS — days at 
Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise with visit 
to Emerald Lake. All expenses ¢ 

from Banff or Field . . from 57 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 2 days each 
at Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day 
optional at Banff or Lake Louise, and 1 
day at Emerald Lake. All ex- 

penses, from Banffcr Field, froms7 40 
Tours begin at Banff or Field... all are 
first class and include transportation 


from Banff to Field (or Field to Banff), 


modern hotel accommodations, meals, 
126 miles of Alpine Motoring. Add rail 
fare to Banff (or Field). 
Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 
to September 12. Chateau Lake 
Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet 
open June 11 to September 12. 


ALASKA ...9-day “Princess 
Cruises,” from $95... 
Special 11-day “Princess Cruises” via 
Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From 


Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle: meals 
and berth included except at Skagway. 


LOW ROUND-TRIP summer rail fares to Pacific Coast points via 


fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental trains . . 


Canadian Pacific 


. air-conditioned. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





For descriptive folders and information write or telephone your own Travel Agent or 
nearest Canadian Pacific Office, including: 


344 Madison Ave 405 Boy!ston St. 22 Court St. 1500 Locust St. Mth & N.Y. Ave. N.W. OG. & 8. Nat. Bank Bidg 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1010 Chester Ave Dixie Terminal! Bidg 444 - 7th Ave. 71 E. Jackson Bivd. 418 Locust St. 1281 Washington Bivd 
CLEVELAND INCINNATI SBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
Merchants Bank Bidg 1014 Warner Theatre Bidg. 611-2nd Avenue, So. 201 Waldheim Bidg. Fourthand Cedar 803 W.O.W. Bidg 
INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY ST. PAU OMAH 
1212 Kirby Bide So. Grand Avenue 152 Geary St. . W. Broadway 1820 Fourth Avenue 1113 Pacifie Avenu: 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, Ore. SEATTLE TACOMA 
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JUNE 


June 1—Belgium: Every Wednesday and 


Saturday till September 2 
carillon concerts at Ghent, : 
England: The Derby Horse Races 
at Epsom. 
France: Exposition of American 
Art for three months at the 
Musee du Jeu de Paume 
Paris. ' 
Italy: Petrarch Week at Arezzo 
till June 10. 
3—Scotland: Walker Cup Golf Matches 
at St. Andrews: Great Britain ys, 
U.S. A. 
4—Norway: Oslo Day: Procession, feasts, 
dancing in the marketplace at Oslo, 

Poland: Cracow Festival Days till the 
25th. 

5—Whitsunday—Religious festival ob- 
served in most lands with special 
services, merrymaking, country ex- 
cursions, singing contests and pro- 
cessions. 

Belgium: Ancient Procession of the 
Giants at Tournai. 

Czechoslovakia: Opening of the 10th 
Sokol Festival at Prague lasting till 
July 6, with 100,000 Sokol members 
in gymnastic displays. 

5—Denmark: Constitution Day, celebra- 
tion honoring the constitution of 
1847. 

Belgium: Historic Procession of the 
Holy Cross at Wendyne. 

Sweden: Flag Day celebrated at the 
Stadium, Stockholm. A great festi- 
val at Skansen at night. 

i—Italy: Festival of Monte Vergine at 
Naples. Festival of the Dove at Or- 
vieto. 

9—England: The King’s Birthday Cele- 
bration, with the Trooping of the 
Color at Horse Guards Parade, Lon- 
don. (The birthday itself does not 
occur till Dec. 14.) 


12—Belgium: Grand Festival at Vise till 


the 19th, celebrating the relics of 
St. Hadelin, with 2,000 persons in 
medieval costumes. 


14—England: Royal Ascot Horse Races till 


the 17th at Ascot. 


15—England: Magna Charta Day, with 


celebrations at Runnymede, near 
Windsor. 

France: Exhibition of Persian Art 
loaned from World collections, till 
Aug. 1, at the Musee de l’Orangerie, 
Paris. Annual Fair at Rouen till the 
30th. y 

Italy: Tournaments of the Saracens 
at Arezzo. 


16—Corpus Christi—Stately religious pro- 


cessions and ceremonies particular- 
ly in Beligum, France, Hungary, 
Italy, Lithuania, Poland, Spain and 
Switzerland. 

Finland: Great Finnish Gymnastic Fes 
tival in the Stadium, Helsingfors. 
Germany: Open air plays on the 

Witches’ Dancing Ground at Thale, 

Harz Mountains, till Aug. 31. 
Sweden: Festival celebration of the 

King’s 80th Birthday at Stockholm. 


17—Denmark: Great Agricultural Exhibi- 


tion at Copenhagen till the 26th, 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
the independence of the peasants. 

England: Festival of the International 
Society of Contemporary Music till 
the 24th at London. 


18—Belgium: International Tennis Toul 


nament at Ostend. 
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It’s Gone! 


He was equally as stern in 
he counselled thrift. 
lin had in mind when 
thing Benjamin Frank- 


Money wasn’t the only 


his belief in the value 


of hours and minutes. 


“Lost time,”’ he said “‘is 


never found again!”’ 


Cultivate the habit of do- 
ing important and 
pressing things RIGHT 
NOW — a system that 
may mean dollars and 


cents to you later in 


life. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 


s 


of America 


Epwarp D. DurFIieLp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















20—England: Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships at Wimbledon, till July 2. 
Switzerland: International Aviation 
Rally at Geneva. 


21—Scotland: March Riding and Beltane 
Festival, till the 25th, at Peebles. 


3—St. Johns Eve—Celebrating for two 
days, with bonfires on the hills, with 
dancing and singing of old melodies, 
in many countries, notably Austria, 
Belgium, Ireland, Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Sweden: Handicraft and Industrial 
Exhibition till July 10 at Herrljunga 
in Vastergotland. 


25—England: Canterbury Cathedral Festi- 


val at Canterbury till July 2. 

France: St. John processions, Basque 
dancing in costume and fireworks 
at St. Jean de Luz, with choral fes- 
tival, international Pelote game and 
Fandango for four days. 

Switzerland: Fete of Flowers for two 
days at Geneva. 


28—Ireland: Summer Show and Industrial 


Exhibition at Cork for two days. 
JULY 


1—Czechoslovakia: Wallenstein Festival 
and Games throughout month at 
Cheb. Climax of 10th Sokol Con- 
gress at Prague. 

Denmark: 65th anniversary of the city 
with festival at Koege. 

Sweden: On certain days during July 
and August open air theatricals on 
the Island of Frés6n, with 200 per- 
formers from Jamtland. 


3—Belgium: Procession and Solemn Ben- 
ediction of the Sea at Ostend. 
France: Horse Race for the Prize of 
the President at St. Cloud. 
Switzerland: Summer Ski Races start 
at Jungfraujoch. 
4—Austria: International Bruckner Festi- 
val and Musical Contests till the 
15th at Linz and St. Florian. 
Denmark: 350th Anniversary Festival, 
pageant and fair at Soro for two 
days, with regatta the last day. 
Folk Festival in the Danish-Ameri- 
can National Park at Rebild. 
9—Belgium: International Golf and Ten- 
nis Tournaments at Ostend. 
Norway: Norwegian Rowing Cham- 
pionship Contests at Bergen for two 
days. 


10—Denmark: Northern Europe’s largest 


Horse Meet at Sonderborg for three 
days, with 600 horsemen. 


14—France: Fete Nationale, or , Bastille 


Day, observed throughout’ the 
country with fireworks, street dane- 
ing and general merrymaking. 


15—Italy: Processions of the “Carmine” 


for two days at Rome and Naples. 

Switzerland: Passion Plays till Sep- 
tember -15 in front of the Kloster 
Church at Lucerne. 


16—Belgium: Annual Kermesse at Brus- 


sels. 


1%7—Belgium: Communal Fete at Ghent. 


Switzerland: “William Tell” perform- 
ances at Altdorf, also on the 24th 
and 31st. 


18—Scotland: Scottish School of Drama 


Conference till August Ist at St. 
Andrew’s. 


20—Sweden: Medieval musical plays and 


glees in the ruins of the ancient 
churches at Visby, Gotland, till the 
29th. 


21—Belgium: National Independence Day 


(Concluded on next page) 





FOR A GLORIOUS TRIP 





e i romantic pages of history in 
Germany. The time-mellowed ruins of 
ancient castles, the tomb of Charle- 
magne, medieval cities, Romanesque 
and Gothic cathedrals of Cologne, 
Freiburg, Worms and Speyer, and 
Frederick the Great's palace of Sans- 


souci ... these and many others... 
what glories of the past they echol 
...While operas and festivals evidence 
in word and music the undying genius 
of Goethe, Wagner, Beethoven, Bach. 

But the world marches on in Ger- 
many, also... Here you will find 20th 
Century progress. Or all modern 
spqrts. Then, too, there are great cities 
like Berlin, with their gay night life, 
splendid theatres, hotels and restau- 
rants . . . And centers of culture, art 
ond merrymaking like Munich, Dresden, 
Nurnberg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bay- 
reuth, Weimar — all with a connota- 
tion of their own. 

As for scenery: the Bavarian Alps, 
the Black Forest, Harz and Thuringia 
...the castles and vineyards of the 
Rhine, the lovely sweep of sea and sky 
along the Baltic and North Sea. And 
the charm of Germany's famous 
health resorts. 

All this you can enjoy, and more 
...in perfect comfort... good living at 
moderate prices, still further reduced 
by the use of registered Travel Marks. 
And the German Railroads grant you 
60% reduction of rail fares. Begin 
planning your trip today. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 42 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 














THE VACATION GLORY OF 


SWITZERLAND 
Unfolds Before Your Eyes 


Seekers of beauty find it in 
Switzerland. The rising beauty 
of the mountains, the sparkling 
beauty of the lakes, the pictur- 
esque beauty of the countryside 
bring solace to the weary and 
joy to jaded. The natural charm 
of Switzerland invigorates the 
soul aS well as the body. It 
banishes humdrum existence. 
NO VISAS 


NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


For further particulars and latest litera- 
ture consult your travel agent or write 
us for portfolio SM-1. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Outstanding event of 1939— 


SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION, ZURICH 
May to October 








celebrated with military reviews 
and “Te Deums” in the churches. 
Germany: Roemerberg Festival Plays 
at Frankfort on Main till August 
31. 
23—Austria: Salzburg Festival Plays 
open till August 31, with opera, 
drama, serenades and cathedral 
concerts. 
Switzerland: Grand Night Lake Fes- 
tival at Lucerne. 


24—Denmark: National Swimming Cham- 
pionships at Copenhagen. 

Germany: Opening of the Wagner 

Festival at Bayreuth, continuing 
till August 19, celebrating the 125th 
anniversary of the birth of Wag- 
ner. 
Opening of the Munich Festival 
Season, to continue till September 
7, with premiere of Strauss opera 
“Friedenstag.” 

Switzerland: “Faust” Festival Plays 
till August 9, in the Goetheanum, 
Dornach, Basle. Water Fete at 
Brunnen. 

26—Sweden: Bellman’s Day in Stockholm, 
celebrating the 18th century poet 
laureate of the city. 

27—England: Dramatic Festival opens for 
a month at Malvern. 

30—England: Universal Esperanto Con- 
gress till August 6, at University 
College, London. 

France: Pardon of Notre Dame de 
Bon Secours with Night Fete and 
dances to bagpipes at Gunigamp, 
Brittany. 

Sweden: Swedish Industries Fair at 
Malmo till August 7. 


AUGUST 


August 1—Switzerland: Performance of 
“William Tell” at Einsiedeln. 
2—France: Traditional open-air dances, 

Basque games, and regattas through- 
out the month at St. Jean de Luz. 
38—Scotland: Scottish Summer School of 
Music and Country Dancing opens 
till the 17th at St. Andrew’s. 
6—Germany: Mozart Festival Plays for 
two days at Ansbach. Fishermen’s 
Jousting Tournament at Leipzig. 
Sweden: Musical medieval plays and 
glees in the ruined churches of 
Visby, Gotland, till the 13th. 
7—Switzerland: Open-air “William Tell” 
performances at Interlaken, and in 
the Tell Playhouse at Altdorf, also 
on the 14th, 21st and 28th. 
10—Italy: International Exhibition of 
Moving Pictures at the Lido, Ven- 
ice, till the 31st. 
13—Czechoslovakia: Second International 
European Festival of Chamber Mu- 
sic at Trencianske Teplice till the 
28th. 
14—France: Night Carnival at Le Tou- 
quet. 
15—Assumption Day—Celebrated widely 
with special services and proces- 
sions in honor of the Virgin Mary, 
particularly in Belgium, Bulgaria, 
when the vineyards are blessed, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Portu- 
gal and Poland, in which country at 
the annual pardons at Czestochowa, 
300,000 pilgrims appear in folk cos- 
tumes. 
27—Belgium: Grand Historical Parade of 
Giants and Chariots with many in 
costume for two days at Ath. 
28—Switzerland: International Congress 
of Historians till September 4 at 
Zurich. 
29—England: Theatre Festival of the Old 
Vie Company till September 17 at 
Buxton. 
31—Holland: Birthday of the Queen with 





national holiday festivities. 
















Vittskovle Castle, built 1551 





Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie- 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm 
—the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days. 

Ask your travel agent or us for our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance, 
Please mention mews sc. 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


153 Bastian 8106. 20CcHEST! 
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Attend the 1938 Summer 
Courses of the National 
University of Mexico. July Sth to August 20th. 





O doubt, the most interesting pages of history on 20th 
N Century Mexico will deal with present day happenings 
-when heritage clashes with vision. 


To the intelligent scholar. to the student of sociology and 
history a trip to Mexico City, and his or her enrollement in 
the 1938 Summer Courses of the Mexican National Uni- 
versity -the oldest seat of learning in the American Contis 
nent- offers a lifetime opportunity 


The courses will be conducted by leaders of thought -Mex- 
icans and foreigners- of international repute. And the stu- 
dent of Spanish will profit immensely by mingling = 
Mexican students both in the cl and on 

tours including the Pyramids at Teotihuacan, the Sone 
gardens, charming provincial byways, etc. 





Write us for particulars regarding subjects in English 
and Sponish planned by the School, credits, budgets 
to fit all pockets, lodgings in private homes, through 
up-to-date railroad service, Pullman fares, etc. 


F. T. Scanlan, Representative 
National University of Mexico 


Summer School 
2810°- Two-O-One North Wells Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


@ MEXILA S 


LOW COST 
TRAVEL 


with Comfork Speed and Safety 
To America’s 
Most Inspiring 
Amazing Wonderlands 


Travel in comfort on air-conditioned North 
Western trains. To many destinations you may 
g0 one way, return another, without extra cost. 


c> MAIL THIS COUPON << 


R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Gricago & North Western Railway 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free information and literature 
about North Western vacations in: 
0 BLACK HILLS of South Dakota— Nearest 
mountain vacationland. Romantic fron- 
tier. Majestic scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. 
0! NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, Upper Mich- 
igan, Minnesota—Pine forests, as 
lakes, fishing, boating, bathing, golf 
0 YELLOWSTONE — Amazing land of gey- 
sers, Canyons, water falls, forests. 
C] COLORADO—I nspiring mountains, beau- 
tiful lakes, invigorating climate. 
at men , BRYCE. GRAND CANYON NAT’L 
S—America’ s grandest,most color- 
ful male wonderland. 
0 CALIFORNIA— Beautiful, romantic, his- 
toric. Mountains. Old missions. Famous 
Cities. Beaches. Movieland. See Boulder 
en route. 
[] PACIFIC NORTHWEST and ALASKA— Vast 
green paradise. See Mt. Rainier, Crater 
Lake, Puget Sound. Glorious summer 
climate. Low cost side trips to Alaska. 
0 CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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Invitation to Travel 
(Concluded from page 5) 


traveling state of mind. If you aim is 
one first, and possibly last, visit to 
Europe, to see certain spots which you 
have wished for a long time to see, 
don’t allow yourself to be diverted by 
advice of fellow travelers into other 
channels, and come home with your 
initial purpose unsatisfied. Be suffi- 
ciently conscious of that purpose to 
realize its importance. If you are 
primarily interested in people, ac- 
knowledge this interest in yourself and 
frankly plan to do the things abroad 
which will give you the greatest con- 
tact with people. 

Our second requirement, adaptabil- 
ity, is one of the chief differences be- 
tween a pleasant and an unpleasant 
traveling companion, and is also a su- 
preme factor in the success of any 
journey. Plans must sometimes be al- 
tered; hoped -for pleasures may not 
be available; closing hours and clean- 
ing days are as laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Suppose you arrive at 
Montreux before the middle of June 
with the life-long purpose of going 
from there to the Monastery of St. 
Bernard —to knock at the gate, be 
received hospitably as travelers over 
the Pass have been received for cen- 
turies, fed in the refectory, given a bed 
for the night, and allowed to see the 
famous dogs. But at Montreux you 
learn that the snow is late this year and 
the roads unsafe; that no one can go 
to the great Saint Bernard for another 
week. Adaptability! You must simply 
decide whether you will be happier the 
rest of your life if you wait at Mont- 
reux till the Pass is open, even if it 
means sacrificing four or five precious 
days in Paris, or whether it is better 
to continue your itinerary as planned, 
spending the day intended for Saint 
Bernard on the lovely height of the 
Rocher de Naye above Montreux, from 
which Lake Geneva may be made a 
never-to-be-forgotten memory. 

If adaptability pays, courtesy pays 
triple. There is no coin like it in travel. 
Spent on your own traveling com- 
panions, on the casual acquaintances 
of the journey, on man-servant and 
maid-servant, on ox and ass, it reacts 
generously in its own spirit. From the 
first episode on entering a country— 
passing through the customs—it is true 
that an attitude of courteous coopera- 
tion with the task imposed on the 
customs officials makes for speed and 
ease and pleasantness, while a resent- 
ful and pettish state of mind is quite 
apt to excite suspicion. 

Our next requirement is intelligent 
curiosity. Not the kind that kills cats, 
or even the kind that got the Elephant’s 
Child into trouble—though I have al- 
ways thought he was to be commended 
for wanting to know why melons tasted 
just so! 

But it is not intelligent curiosity that 
is responsible for the time-worn jibes 
at the tourist with his nose in a Bae- 
deker, or the one who asks impertinent 
questions of people whom he wouldn’t 
think of questioning at home. Intel- 
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True—there are grand places to visit via 
Rock Island— California, Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, Carlsbad Caverns, 
Rocky Mountain National Park. True, 
too, your budget can be your guide to 
expenditures— you’ll have a grand trip 
at lowest cost. 

The De Luxe Golden State Limited or 
Luxury-Economy Californian will take 
you from Chicago to California — the 
Rocky Mountain Limited to Colorado. 


LOW COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
Rock Island has arranged truly econom- 
ical all-expense tours for this Summer— 
especially popular with members of the 
teaching profession because of the added 
opportunities they afford for carefree en- 
joyment. Theyinclude most of the places 
you ve long wished to visit. Ask about them. 


W. J. LEAHY, Pass’r Traffic M@r., gt Islar.d Lines 
701 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, 
Plerse send me complete oe about: 


DI FOL OED OO BME LOE 0 All-Expense Tours. 
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TEACHERS dite 


ADD THESE ATTRACTIONS: 





2 Huge. air-conditioned peninsulas. 
4 Great Lakes washing our shores. 
75 State parks offering free. courteous 


service. 

2000 Noted fishing streams and rivers. 

3000 Miles of beach (longest shoreline 
in nation). 

5000 Inland lakes teeming with gamey 
fish. 

9000 Miles of beautiful. safe highways. 





ANSWER: A HAPPY VACATION 
IF you 
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NEWARK Beth Israel HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Offers a three-year course to graduates of accredited High 
Schools (academic course). School non-sectarian. Enroll- 
ment—Sept. & Feb. Graduates eligible for registration 
in N. J., N. ¥. and other states. For information write— 
Director, School of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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ligent curiosity is merely the true 
travel attitude with which to visit new 
scenes of unfamiliar life and of old 
achievements. It is the spirit in which 
you seek the house or village or city 
that your ancestors came from, wishing 
to learn of your own roots in the old 
world; or in which you go to visit the 
scene of a favorite novel, or the home 
of a great author whose work you love. 
It leads one to a free band concert in 
Princes Street Gardens in Edinburgh, 
to sit on the grass among the people 
and watch them and hear them talk to 
their children and to each other; or to 
Hyde Park on a Sunday, or to kursaals 
and public gardens of Germany, where 
the people are at home and show them- 
selves as they are. Curiosity as to the 
life of today is just as intelligent as 
the curiosity which leads one to study 
Chartres Cathedral or the Dresden 
Gallery or the Tower of London, and 
one comes home after a month or so of 
such exercise and observation begin- 
ning to feel another country and an- 
other people. 

And now we come to the spirit of ap- 
preciation as one of our six essentials 
to good travel, and I am minded of an 
incident which taught me its value. 
Within a few moments of my first ar- 
rival in Paris, * was obliged to wait in 
a taxi in the Place de la Madeleine 
while my traveling companion did an 
errand. It was a golden evening in June 
at about six o’clock. We sat, the taxi 
driver and I, waiting. Conversation 
was apparently farthest from his 
thought, and it should have been from 
mine, for I spoke no French. But finally 
I could bear it no longer. When he 
looked around for the third time to 
make sure his fare had not escaped, I 
remarked ecstatically, “La Belle Pa- 
ree!” I pointed him to the Madeleine, 
the chestnut trees, the lovely Rue 
Royale terminating in the great open 
Place de la Concorde. His response was 
immediate; he spoke long and volubly. 
I understood no word, but the spirit 
was eloquent and he drove. off fifteen 
minutes later with Gallic smiles and 
good wishes. 

It is an axiom that there is no man 
or woman with soul so dead that he is 
not gratified by another’s understand- 
ing and appreciation of his home, his 
city, his country. Grumble though he 
may in private over plumbing or taxes 
or government, he loves to have the 
outsider find his surroundings beauti- 
ful or interesting. Knowledge of this 
truth may be used by the traveler as 
an open sesame—though he is advised 
to use it sincerely, remembering the ef- 
fect of sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. But it is no task to be sincere 
in praise of most of the countries in 
Europe, the lovely churches and castles 
and much of the life and art. 

A year or so ago there appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly an article by a 
man who is obviously a true traveler. 
He makes a habit of a daily entry in his 
diary of something beautiful seen that 
day. It may be a piece of blue Chinese 
porcelain in a museum, or the evening 
chimes in a small village, or arrival at 
a warm, bright, comfortable hotel after 
a cold, rainy travel. It may be the spire 







of Salisbury Cathedral, or St. Ms 
Square in Venice in the late afternoon, 
The beautiful sight or thought Or sound 
or experience of the day he jots d 
collecting, as it were, a string of Pearls, 
Enough of these sights and emoti 
and the spirit which finding them and 
enjoying them cultivates, will make, 
whole life beautiful. Anne Lindbergh 
in her supreme travel book, North ty 
the Orient, is right when she 
“Magic, unless it is written down, es. 
capes one.” 

This plan of selecting the day’s high. 
spot, struck me as a truly valuable 
habit for the traveler—infinitely better 
than the complete-diary habit which 
is bound to be a burden on a journey, 

Gratitude, our sixth and last qual. 
ity, may seem a strange one to men- 
tion among the requirements of a good 
traveler, but, after all, one should be 
always profoundly grateful for the 
privilege and opportunity of travel, It 
does not by any means come to every 
one in this world who longs for it, If 
one sits on Beachy Head, on a summer 
day, and contemplates the English 
Channel and the Downs, and finds one. 
self repeating William Vaughan 
Moody’s lines: 


“Who has given to me this sweet 

And given my brother dust to eat, 

And when will his wage come in?” 
one does not go back to the hotel and 
complain about a hard bed or the price 
charged for tea. : 

I have sometimes watched heavily 
upholstered ladies wax indignant over 
some trivial discomfort in a luxurious 
trip, and have wished the money they 
were. wasting might be divided among 
half-a-dozen eager young teachers or 
office workers at home who would have 
given their boots for a chance to be 
there. 

Christopher Morley, in his charming 
essay on taking his children to see their 
first mountains, in Vermont, makes a 
profound observation: “To make a ffip 
perfect, you need the simplicity of the 
very lowly, who are gratified wil 
whatever they find.” Gratified and 
grateful are words that belong to the 
same state of mind and a certain degree 
of lowliness is not unbecoming in older 
pilgrims. 

Shall we then define the good trav 
eler, who will be welcome in any coun- 
try, as one who travels with a con 
scious purpose; who is willing to adapt 
himself to unfamiliar conditions and 
necessary changes in planes which 
arise en route; who tries to keep his 
sense of humor and his courtesy even 
when he is tired or hungry or cold; who 
maintains an intelligent curiosity im 
people and places and things, and in 
ways that are new and strange; who 
throws the emphasis of his reactions 
toward appreciation, and who never 
forgets to be grateful for his own luck 
in being able to travel. In short, he has 
a gift for travel. He will get the most 
out of it because he puts the most into 
it of himself and his enthusiasms. 





Reprinted from Invitation to Travel, 
by Helen Dean Fish, by permission of 
Ives Washburn, Inc., publishers. 
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Caruso was once motoring on Long 
Island, when his car broke down. He 
stopped at a farmhouse for help. The 
farmer asked him his name. 

“Caruso,” said the singer. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the 
farmer, throwing up his hands, “Rob- 
inson Caruso, the great traveler. Well, 
sir, [never expected to see such a nota- 
ble man as you in my kitchen.”—The 





‘Open Road. 


“Doctor, I’m scared to death. This 
will be my first operation.” 

“Sure, I know just how you feel. 
You’re my first patient.” 

J 

The American and the Irishman were 
trying to see which could tell the taller 
story. 

Said the American: 

“Well, I guess this beats everything! 
Ionce knew a man in the States who 
could take a twenty-rung ladder into 
a field, stand it up on end, and then 
walk up to the top and down again.” 

“Begorrah, that’s nothin’ at all,” re- 
plied Pat, nof to be outdone. “Oi know 
aman in Oireland who can take the 
same ladder into a field, stand it on 
end, walk up to the top—an’ then pull 
it up after him.”—Answers. 





@SPORTS IN EUROPE 
Tour Europe the new way by bicycle, 
canoe, motor. Write for Folder D today. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
1416 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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HISTORY 


“History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 








Thorough Instruction 


Schools 
Cultured home lite 
e HEALTH- 


KISKI == 


tated in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 



















KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 
PE: cam B28 
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TO ENJOY ONE OF THESE BRILLIANT NEW CRUISES 


days $175 up. 





mobile tour. 


Orchestras. 
ming pools. All outside statereoms, mechan- 
ical ventilation. 


Other attractive Guest Cruises from 
New York, Philadelphia and New 
Orleans variously to Colombia, 
South America, Guatemala and 
orts in Central America and the 
est Indies also moderately priced. 


_ quot 





Let our snowy ships initiate you into the charmed 
Guest Cruise circle! You'll find a hospitable, in- 
timate spirit aboard these spotless, first class, 
turbo-electric liners—especially built for Carib- 
bean service—with a sea-scape view from each 
stateroom. You'll find the itineraries intriguing, 
too . . . embracing choice ports in the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 


e@ From New York every Saturday to colorful Costa Rica, in- 
cluding two calls at gay Havana and the Panama Canal 
Zone. 15 days $175 up. 

e@ From New York every Wednesday to Kingston, 
B. W. |. (2 calls) Puerto Columbia (Barranquilla), Carta- 
gena, Colombia, S. A. and the Panama Canal Zone. |5 


Jamaica, 


e@ From New York fortnightly to Jamaica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras. 12 days $150 up. Also 19 days $220 up which includes 
week's visit to the highlands of Guatemala . 
cities, Indian villages, magnificent scenery 260 mile auto- 


. age-old 


sound movies. Outdoor swim- 


No passports required. 


Bet 


Apply any Authorized Travel 

Agent or UNITED FRUIT 

COMPANY 632 Fifth Ave., New 

York, or offices in Chicago, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston. 








College of 


A “ G 7 N T Physical Education 

Physical Therapy 
Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 





A MASTER AIRPLANE AND 





ENGINE MECHANIC COURSE 


Is career training at its best at Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School? G@ This thorough, practical and 
complete course qualifies you for a good position 
at good pay in an industry that offers unlimited 
opportunities to those who can deliver. 

Your Roosevelt Diploma is accepted by the avi- 
ation industry to mean that you have had the 
approved training that is necessary before you 
can get the right start and satisfactorily do the 
work that will be expected of you. 

Complete information without obligation. Get the 
facts about this and ten other courses. State age. 
Write Today to Dept. S. W. 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 


AT ROOSEVELT FIELD 
Mineola, Long Island, New York 

















ART TEACHERS 


... this summer study ART 
TEACHING METHODS 
and other Art Subjects. 


aria Xere) 
ING NANDA Convenicn! Ziveek cour 
FINE ARTS aeolian 


18 South Michigan Ave., Suite L.T-4, Chicago 
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= Wesel 
Free Catalogue of School WO 
and Club pinsandrings “Se 
Pin No. Ci5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 
Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring No, 
R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y. 


® INGs}50 Book of Designs FREE 


™ Showing over 500 Rings 
and Pins 
6 Rings at $1.35 ea. 25 at $1.25. 
Pins to match, 50c. 12 at 35c¢ ea., 
25 at 25c. Gold rings $5.50 up. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 80 Bruce Av. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Wren our big Greyhound Super-Coach 
paused at that Indian trading post near the 
Painted Desert, I thought I was the only % 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. 
Was my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump-Wah, 
and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my startled counte- 
nance! I’ll bet the whole reservation will double up 
laughing when they see that one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just such thrilling sur- 
ptises. It is packed with unique and pleasant incidents that 
you don’t seem to find, traveling any other way. You (and 





Picture yourself hav- 
ing fun on a Grey- 
hound trip—now, 
later this spring, or 
this summer . . . for Grey- 
hound is an every-season 
transportation, with healthful 
heat on cool days, fresh natu- 


ral ventilation in warm weather, smooth riding always 


And isn’t it fortunate that the best way to see America if 
also the low-cost way! Greyhound fares are 25% to 657% 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations! 


Take a Greyhound trip back | 


home or to visit friends d 


ing vacation or over Easter 
week-end. You can do it on 
small change . . . round-trip” 


tickets cost only /3 as muche 
driving a private automobile 


a whole bus-load of friendly, interesting people) seem 
so close to where things happen—to intimate and 
lovely bits of scenery. There’s adventure, dis- 
covery—but with all the rough edges taken off. 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST OF THESE GREYHOUND OFFICES 


Cleveland, O., E. 9th & Suverior 
Philadelphia, Pa., Broad St. Sta. 
New York City . 245 W. 50th St. 
Chicago, Ill. . . 12th & Wabash 
Boston, Mass. . 60 Park Square 
Washington, D. C 
. 1403 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Detroit, Mich 
Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
.... Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
Charleston, W. Vo 

155 Summers St. 
Ft.Worth, Tex., 9705 Commerce St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Pine & Battery Sts. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
509 Sixth Ave.,N. 
Lexington, Ky., 801 N. Limestone 
Memphis, Tenn., 527 N. Main St. 
New Orleans, ia 
400 N. Rampart St. 
Cincinnati, O. . 630 Walnut St. 
Richmond, Va. . 412 E. Broad St. 
Toronto, Ont. ........-6- 
1501 Royal Bank Bidg. 
London, England 
A.B.Reynoldson, 49LeadenhallSt. 


(The ~) 
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lower than rates for other types of 
transportation. That brings farther 
horizons within sight—and within 
your travel fund! 


THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFOR 


Just write on the line below the place or places you're plann 
visit this spring or summer. Then mail this coupon to the n 
Greyhound information office, listed at left, for a bright pic 
travel booklet, also low rates and suggested routes. 





Information on trip to: 
Name 
Address 
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